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Abstracts of Articles 


MORPHOLOGY 


1. GARN, STANLEY M., CLARK, ARTHUR, LANDKOF, LINA, & NEWELL, 
LAURA. (Fels Research Inst., Yellow Springs, Ohio) Parental body build and 
developmental progress in the offspring. Science, 1960, 132, 1555-1556. Children 
selected for study according to the body build of their parents were found to differ 
in rate of growth and in timing of osseous development. Boys and girls with large- 
chested parents were taller and heavier during the growing period and were more 
advanced in skeletal development than offspring of narrow-chested parents. —Abstract. 


2. JEURISSEN, A. (Buizingen, Belgium) Le developpement de la cage thoracique 
au cours de la croissance de la fillette et de la jeune fille. (The growth of the thoracic 
cavity in girls and young women.) Acta tubercul. pneumol. Belg., 1959, 5, 352-370. 
(Reprinted in Biotypologie, 1960, 21, No. 2) The author measured the thorax of 
6020 girls and adolescent girls between the ages of 1 and 18.5 years of age. He gives 
the average and the standard deviation, divided into 6-monthly groups, of the linear 
measurements and of the partial and total volumes of the thorax, basing his enquiry 
on the method described in a previous article (see 35: 3). Because the development 
of each axis of the thoracic cage is variable during the growth of the subjects, the 
author has expressed this development by means of a mathematical formula. He has 
calculated the relation—in per cent— between any measurement for each age group 
and that of a 18- to 184-year-old girl, i.e., one who has reached her maturity. For 
the volumes, his calculations were made on the cubic root, the development of a 
volume being the result of three factors. In order to illustrate graphically the state 
of a thoracic cage and its development at any time, the author has compared each 
group of percentages to a similar progressive scale with an arithmetical progression 
and has calculated for each age the difference in excess or deficit between the figures 
of this scale and the percentage obtained for the distances or the cubic root for the 
volumes. The author was thus able to follow the development of the thorax during 
the various anthropological phases of growth of a subject: early childhood, middle 
childhood, late childhood, prepuberty, puberty (characterized for instance by a marked 
dilation of the upper part of the lung in a suddenly expanded thorax), and post- 
puberty. —S. G. Vandenberg. 


3. JEURISSEN, A. (Buizingen, Belgium) Technique de mensuration sur le subject 
vivant du volume de la cage thoracique. (Technique of measuring the thoracic cavity 
volume in living subjects.) Acta tubercul. pneumolog. Belg., 1959, 5, 346-351. (Re- 
printed in Biotypologie, 1960, 21, No. 2) The author describes a relatively simple 
though sufficiently precise method to measure the thoracic capacity of a subject. The 
thorax is considered as being formed by three parts of cones with elliptical and parallel 
bases whose length can be measured on the subject (sagittal or antero-posterior diam- 
eters) and on the standard lung X-ray (height, breadth). The X-ray measurements 
must be corrected to take into account the coefficient of the X-ray apparatus and the 
depth of the subject. —S. G. Vandenberg. 


4. KAMALANATHAN, G. S., HAUCK, H. M., & KITTIVEJA, C. Dental devel- 
opment of ehildren in a Siamese village, Bang Chan, 1953. J. dent. Res., 1960, 39, 
453-461. Studied were 240 children, 125 boys and 115 girls, age 7 to 14 years. 
Median age for eruption of each permanent tooth was earlier for girls. Between 8 
and 13 years girls had more permanent teeth. At 14 years M2 erupted in all; 6 chil- 
dren, 11 to 13 years in age, had one or two M3 teeth. As a group, eruption pattern in 
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Bang Chan children did not differ from that of children of other ethnic groups. | 


—W. M. Krogman. 


5. RAKUSAN, KAREL, & KRIZ, ZDENEK. Sledovani vrstvy podkoiniho tuku 
u déti predskolniho véku. (The development of subcutaneous fat in preschool chil- 
dren.) Cesk. Pediat., 1960, 15, 215-218. Results are presented on measurement of 
subcutaneous fat by means of calipers in 925 healthy children from 15 months to 
6 years of age from Prague (435 boys, 490 girls). Measurements were taken at 12 
points and the dynamics of development were followed. Statistically significant sex 
differences were found in terms of distribution of subcutaneous fat in this period. In 
conclusion we studied the relationship of local subcutaneous fat thus measured with 
ideal weight according to height and age. —English Summary. 


6. SNOBL, O., & SAMANEK, M. (II. détska klinika v Praze) Doprovodné stiny 
Zeber. (Accompanying rib shadows on X-ray.) Cesk. Pediat., 1960, 15, 197-203. In 
young children, as opposed to older children and adults, accompanying rib shadows 
are caused by bone tissue. They become visible with various positions of the ribs, 
dependent on constitutional differences in chest and rib shape, respiratory movements, 
and in some cases on pulmonary processes. Such findings occurred 245 times out of 
1440 chest films, and the relationship of occurrence to rib positioning has been demon- 
strated. —English Summary. 


7. VAMBEROVA, MARTA, & PARIZKOVA, JANA. Hodnoceni obezity u déti 
na zakladé méfeni podkozniho tuku. (Evaluation of obesity in children on the basis 
of measurements of subcutaneous fat.) Cesk. Pediat., 1960, 15, 204-214. The usual 
method for evaluating obesity, based on comparison of height and weight, does not 
give precise information on the amount of fat in the body. This method cannot be 
used to growing developing children. Caliper measurement of subcutaneous fat was 
used to study obesity, ‘and compared with height-weight grids of Wetzel and Kapalin 
and Prokopec. 179 obese children were investigated in the age group from 4 to 15 
years. In all there was a hypernormal bodily development, given by the increased 
body weight and, in most of the group, increased height. The largest differences in 
distribution from norma! were in body fat. In some cases dynamics of development 
and the effect of reduction diet are shown. Measurement of subcutaneous fat gives 
precise information of the degree of obesity and changes in the most important body 
components of obesity, i.e., fat tissue. The method described has proved of value par- 
ticularly in such cases where body weight remains constant or is somewhat raised, but 
obesity per se appears to have improved, i.e., the proportion of body fat has decreased 
as a result of growth, development, or other changes. —English Summary. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 


8 AMES, MARY D. (Kline Children’s Hosp., Harrisburg, Pa.) Gastric acidity 
in the first ten days of life of the prematurely born baby. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 
100, 252-256. A study on the fasting gastric acid secretion over a 10-day period of 
prematurely born babies is presented. A correlation between birth weight, gestational 
age, and sex is attempted. Pertinent literature has been reviewed. —Author’s Summary. 


9. ATHAVALE, V. B. (L. T. Municipal General Hosp., Sion, Bombay) Milk intake 
in first 10 days of life. Indian J. Child Hlth, 1960, 9, 175-185. The total milk 
intake in the first 10 days is determined in 80 newborns who were given regular breast 
feeds and complementary feeds of half diluted buffalo’s milk with sugar whenever 
necessary. In addition 1 to 2 ozs. of water were given daily to all the babies. On this 
feeding schedule, compared to Western babies, our babies have lost less weight 
initially and have regained the birth weight earlier. No obvious monthly or seasonal 
variation in the daily total milk intake is noted. In all the weight groups, on the second 
day the average total milk intake is 45% of that on the 10th day and the quantity 
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increases rapidly till on the Sth day total milk intake is 93% of that on the 10th day. 
From the Sth to 8th day the total milk intake increases gradually from 93% to 100% 
and there is only a little fluctuation in total milk intake between 8th to 10th days. 
The total milk intake in ounces per Ib. per day increases rapidly from 1.2 on the 2nd 
day to 2.5 on Sth day and later, gradually till on 8th day 2.75 ozs. per Ib. are taken. 
The daily intake of breast milk increases in higher weight group. Thus between 5 to 
10 days 11 to 12.7 ozs. of breast milk are taken by babies belonging to 4 to 5 Ibs. 
weight group, whereas 15 to 20 ozs. are taken by babies belonging to 7 to 9 Ibs. 
weight group. But the breast milk intake in oz. per lb. per day shows a gradual 
decrease in successively higher weight groups showing that the quantity of breast milk 
available is not adequate to supply the needs of majority of our babies in the higher 
weight groups. As the breast milk supply increases, the quantity of complementary 
feeds required becomes gradually less from 2nd to 10th day. The quantity of comple- 
mentary feeds required is higher in higher weight groups. Thus from 7th to 10th 
days no complementary feed is required for babies belonging to 4 to 5 Ibs. weight 
group whereas 0.5 oz. per lb. per day is required for babies belonging to 8 to 9 Ibs. 
weight group. The individual variation of total milk intake in the same weight group 
is remarkable and some babies take almost double the quantity taken by others. On 
the 10th day 62.5% of our mothers are able to secrete 15 to 30 ozs. of breast milk 
daily which is a good or surplus supply of breast milk. On the 10th day about 15% 
of our mothers are able to secrete a fair amount of breast milk i.e. 10 to 14 ozs. and 
a majority of their babies are required to be given complementary feeds. 3.8% of our 
mothers have poor milk supply varying from 4 to 7 ozs. whereas 2.5% have no breast 
milk on the 10th day. . . —From Author’s Summary and Conclusions. 


10. BHATT, R. V., & MERCHANT, S. M. The use of testosterone in under- 
developed children. Indian J. Child Hith, 1960, 9, 186-192. This is a clinical study 
of 76 children with retarded growth. 50 were males and 26 were females. Methyl 
testosterone was given to 55 children in 5 mg. dosage daily for three months. 21 chil- 
dren were kept as controls. Effects on height, weight, activity, appetite, effects on 
genitals etc. are recorded and analysed. Pharmacological actions of testosterone, per- 
taining to growth, are discussed. —Authors’ Summary. 


11. DE TONI, ETTORE, Jr., & NORDIO, SERGIO. (Genoa Univer. Sch. Med., 
Italy) The relationship between calci phorus metabolism, the “Krebs cycle” 
and steroid metabolism. Arch. Dis. Childh., 1959, 34, 371-382. A new approach 
to the mechanism regulating calcium/phosphorus metabolism and the process of ossi- 
fication has been suggested. In classical and vitamin D resistant rickets as well as in 
the “de Toni-Debré-Fanconi syndrome” evidence has been found of a disturbance of 
citric acid metabolism and of the suprarenal steroids; the same disturbances have been 
shown in a case of tetany with hyperadrenocorticism: such biochemical disturbances 
are probably related to one another. It seems possible that an alteration in the “Krebs 
cycle” operating in the renal tubules plays an important part. In one case of “de Toni- 
Debré-Fanconi syndrome” and in two cases of rickets, which did not respond to the 
usual treatment with vitamin D,, the renal threshold for citric acid was lowered 
(“renal citrate diabetes”). These findings suggest the possibility of a unified patho- 
genesis for the various disturbances of calcium/phosphorus metabolism. —Authors’ 
Summary. 





12, EDELMANN, C. M., & BARNETT, H. L. (Albert Einstein Coll. Med., New 
York City) Role of the kidney in water metabolism in young infants. J. Pediat., 
1960, 56, 154-179. _ Comprehensive physiological and clinical study of kidney func- 
tion in young infants. It includes a brief review of current theories of renal diluting 
and concentrating mechanisms and of the role of antidiuretic hormone. 129 biblio- 
graphic references are presented. The main topics deal with water diuresis and anti- 
diuresis and dilution and concentration of the urine in young infants; the discussion 
is based on data from the literature and from original observation by the authors. 
The article includes also practical considerations on fluid therapy and infant feeding. 
—P. S. Timiras. 
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13. FORBES, G. B. (Univer. of Rochester Sch. Med.) Studies on sodium in bone. 
J. Pediat., 1960, 56, 180-190. Comparative study of sodium content in bone of 
various mammalian species including man at various ages. The data presented concern 
(a) sodium content of normal bone in mammals and also in ancient bone specimens, 
(b) sodium content of cartilage, (c) radiosodium exchange in bone and cartilage, (d) 
relation of sodium content of bone and radiosodium exchangeability to bone water 
content, (e) net change in bone sodium content in several metabolic conditions (acido- 
sis, restricted Na diets, etc.) and at various ages. —P. S. Timiras. 


14. HARPER, P. A., FISCHER, L. K., & RIDER, R. V. (Johns Hopkins Univer., 
Baltimore, Md.) Neurological and intellectual status of prematures at three to five 


Cia Ta 





years of age. J. Pediat., 1959, 55, 679-690. The present report compares the neuro- | 


logical and intellectual status of a group of 460 prematurely born children examined 
at 3 to 5 years of age with that of a matched group of 440 full-term children serving 
as controls. The findings of this examination are related to similar data pertaining 


to the same children obtained when they were 40 weeks of age. At both examinations | 


the prematurely born group was found to rate somewhat lower in intellectual status 


— 


and to have a smaller proportion classed as neurologically normal than the full-term | 


children. When the prematures were classified by birth weight the trend favoring 
those with larger birth weights was maintained . . . it should be emphasized that the 
great majority of those born prematurely fall within the normal range and their 
distribution of intelligence ratings closely approximates that found for those born at 
term although somewhat on the lower side. —From Authors’ Summary. 


15. JACOBSON, H. N., & WINDLE, W. F. (Natl Inst. Hith, Bethesda, Md.) 
Observations on mating, gestation, birth and postnatal development of Macaca 
Mulatta. Biol. Neonat., 1960, 2, 105-120. Experience in maintaining breeding 
colonies of monkeys, and practices used to obtain timed matings are described. Con- 
ceptions occurred throughout the year, and the outcomes of 125 consecutive fertile 
matings are presented. Newborn monkeys were separated from the mother and placed 
in a nursery. Weight changes, caloric intake, body temperature, heart rate, and respira- 
tion rate were recorded. These data show that the infant monkey undergoes rapid ad- 
justments in the early neonatal period. The suitability of the rhesus monkey for re- 
search on problems encountered in human reproduction is emphasized. —Authors’ 
Summary. 


16. JELLIFFE, D. B. (Univer. Coll. East Africa, Kampala, Uganda), & JELLIFFE, 





PATRICIA E. P. Prevalence of protein-calorie malnutrition in Haitian preschool | 


children. Amer. J. publ. Hlth, 1960, 50, 1355-1366. Malnutrition among children 
is one of Haiti’s most important health problems. The investigation here reported, 
made under great difficulty, covered 1,322 children aged 1 to 3. Three methods of 
assessment were employed: (1) assessment by syndrome—whether the child’s general 


Cr 


PETES. 


condition fitted into some recognizable clinical picture; (2) assessment by nutritional | 


indexes—whether the child displayed certain stigmata or measurable physical signs; 
(3) assessment by weight deviation, using “normal” Jamaica children for comparison. 


About one child in 14 was found to be suffering from kwashiorkor and about two-thirds | 


of the children in the lower socioeconomic group presented some degree of malnu- | 


trition due to deficiency of protein and calories. —I. Altman. 


17. JIRATKO, KAREL (Porodnicko-gynekologika Klinika, Olomouci), HECZKO, } 


PAVEL, & FLASAROVA, BOHUMIRA. Problematika dvojéat z hlediska porod- 
nického i pediatrického. (A follow-up of twins in the perinatal period.) Cesk. Pediat., 
1960, 15, 130-139. An analysis of twins born in the period 1953-1957 (105 sets of 
twins out of a group of 11,109 = 0.95%) has been made from the point of view of 
obstetrics and pediatrics. Prolonged pregnancy occurred in 11.4%, and in 24.7% 
some interference in the course of labor was required. In 15.1% the loss of blood was 
greater than 400 ml. Obstetric abnormalities occurred in only a small percentage. 
40% were premature, and this group had a mortality eight times higher than the rest. 
29% were institutionalized. The majority (81.6%) were breast fed. Perinatal mortality 
was in all 11.9%. —English Summary. 
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18. KAY, JACOB L., DAESCHNER, C. WILLIAM, Jr., & DESMOND, MUR- 
DINA M. (Baylor Univer. Coll. Med., Houston, Texas) Evaluation of infants ‘ed 
soybean and evaporated milk formulae from birth to three months. Amer. J. Dis. 
Child., 1960, 100, 264-276. The total weight and length gains of normal infants 
receiving soybean milk (Mull-Soy) and evaporated milk formulae were similar, as 
were the patterns of weight and length increase. The individual growth curves of 
infants fed soybean formula and evaporated milk formula are presented on Iowa 
Growth Charts, and the weight and length increase of these two study groups of 
patients are also presented in graph form. Physical examinations and developmental 
achievements of these patients were similar. Hemoglobin and hematocrit values were 
comparable in infants fed soybean milk formula, infants fed an evaporated milk 
formula, and control infants on ad libitum diets. These values were considered normal. 
The values for hemoglobins and hematocrits at 3 months were also similar to each 
other and to those reported by others. Plasma biochemical determinations at birth 
and again at 3 months of age revealed comparable values for all three study groups. 
Total plasma cholesterol increased significantly by the age of 3 months in infants fed 
ad libitum diets, but not in infants fed soybean milk. The total serum protein and the 
partition of the protein fractions by paper electrophoresis were carried out at birth 
and at 3 months. These determinations showed no significant difference in the three 
groups except for a marked fall in the level of y-globulin in all patients at 3 months 
of age. —Authors’ Summary. 


19. KEKWICK, A. (Middlesex Hosp. Med. Sch., London) On adiposity. Brit. 
med. J., 1960, 2, 407-414. Cells primarily concerned with fat metabolism have suf- 
ficient community of action to enable them to be considered as an organ, embryolog- 
ically, pathologically, and structurally. It is estimated that the adipose organ repre- 
sents in the normal young adult 14% (male) to 26% (female) of the total body mass. 
The organ is capable of increasing to over half the body mass. There appears to be 
direct evidence in animals and indirect evidence in man that the adipose organ is a 
highly metabolic tissue rather than a static energy store. In this Bradshaw Lecture 
delivered before the Royal College of Surgeons, the structure and function of the 


adipose organ are reviewed and the factors that affect its size are considered. —W. 
W. Sutow. 


20. KULKARNI, B. S., SATOSKAR, R. S., PARIKH, M. N., & CHITRE, R. G. 
(Seth G. S. Med. Coll., Bombay, India) Electrophoretic studies of serum protein 
patterns in newborn Indian infants. Arch. Dis. Childh., 1959, 34, 392-397. The 
birth weights and serum protein patterns of Indian newborn infants and their mothers 
have been studied. Infants of mothers of low income group had lower birth weights 
and serum total protein and albumin than those born of mothers with high economic 
status. The serum total globulins of these infants showed a definite relation to that 
of their mothers. The gamma globulin levels in these infants were higher than the 
corresponding figures reported from temperate zones. This rise could not be correlated 
with the nutritional status of the mothers. The serum protein patterns revealed no 
significant difference in each pair studied. The serum protein pattern of infants born 
of pre-eclamptic mothers resembled that of infants in the low weight group, although 
the pre-eclamptic mothers had considerably lower serum total protein and albumin 
content. The implications of these findings are discussed. —Authors’ Summary. 


21. LYONS, HAROLD A., TANNER, RALPH W., & PICCO, TERESA. (State 
Univer. of New York, Downstate Med. Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Pulmonary function 
studies in children. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 196-207. Determinations of 
VC, MEFR, and TVC were made for 1,163 healthy school children. The mean values, 
range of values, and standard deviations are tabulated for the age groups from 6 to 14 
years. Comparisons of these values to previously published values were made. Pre- 
diction fomulae were derived for VC and MEFR. These formulae were statistically 
evaluated. Values less than 75% of the predicted VC and less than 70% of the pre- 
dicted MEFR are considered subnormal for either sex. Nomograms were constructed 
from the prediction formulae in order to simplify the prediction of pediatric VC and 
MEFR. —Authors’ Summary. 
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22. MAHAJAN, D. K. (Cancer Res. Centre, Parel, Bombay) Normal urinary 
levels of 17-ketosteroid in Indian children. Indian J. Child Hlth, 1960, 9, 156-159. 
The excretion of 17-ketosteroids was measured in 33 healthy children ranging from 
2 to 12 years of age. The values ranged from 0.09 to 2.30 mgs. per 24 hours. It was 
observed that there is no significant difference in the excretory pattern of 17-keto- 
steroids in Indian and American children up to the age of eight years. The Indian 
children of 10 to 12 years excrete less 17-ketosteroids than the American children of 
about the same age. The variation in day to day output of 17-ketosteroids was studied 
in six children. The coefficient of variation ranged from 9.8 to 41.1. —Author’s 
Summary. 


23. MAHAJAN, D. K. (Indian Cancer Res. Centre. Bombay) Urinary excretion 
of creatine and creatinine in normal and muscular dystrophic children. Indian J. 
Child Hith, 1960, 9, 95-102. Normal children of ages ranging from 7 to 12 years 
and belonging to Gujarati, Deccani and Parsi communities were investigated for the 
daily rate of excretion of creatine and creatinine. The excretory pattern varied from 


one community to another. The Indian group as a whole showed a low excretion | 


of “total” creatinine as compared with the American children of same age and sex. 
When the above subjects were divided according to age groups of three years, the 
younger groups showed a trend of higher excretion of creatine than the older ones. 
There was no significant change in the output of creatinine in these two age groups 
of all the three communities. Day to day variation of the excretion of creatine and 
creatinine was studied in six subjects. It was found that the excretory pattern of these 
substances was fairly constant in one subject, while others showed a large variation 
in their daily excretions. 15 cases of progressive muscular dystrophy were investigated 
for the excretion of creatine and creatinine which showed high excretion of creatine 
and low excretion of creatinine as compared to the normal Indian children of the 
same age and sex. The‘excretion of “total” creatinine in normal and dystrophic chil- 
dren was approximately the same. The mothers of these boys showed normal excretory 
pattern of creatine and creatinine. —Author’s Summary. 


24. MANLEY, KEITH A. (Johns Hopkins Univer. Sch. of Med., Baltimore, Md.), 
& McKUSICK, VICTOR A. Serum cholesterol values in a hospital population. 
Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 1960, 107, 213-227. Data consisted of all serum 
cholesterol determinations recorded by the clinical chemistry laboratory of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital during 1958. Only 56 white patients and 16 colored patients were 
in the 14 to 19 year age group. Evaluation of the entire group (2999 patients) indi- 
cated that the mean serum cholesterol values rose with age, earlier in males than in 
females, and that the levels tended to be higher in white patients than in the colored. 


Patients suffering from diseases known to be associated with high cholesterol values 


were not included in the tabulations. —W. W. Sutow. 


25. QUIE, PAUL G., & WANNAMAKER, LEWIS W. (Univer. of Minnesota 
Med. Sch., Minneapolis) The pl i | in system of newborn infants. 





Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 836-843. "0 Plasminogen levels in newborn sera are | 


consistently lower than in adult sera. Decreased levels are still present at six weeks 


after birth in full-term infants. At 6 months of age the plasminogen levels approach | 
those found in normal adults. The deficiency of plasminogen is more pronounced in | 


premature newborn infants than in full-term newborn infants and probably represents 
immaturity in development of this enzyme system. No evidence of increased inhibitors 
of the plasminogen-plasmin system or of inadequate “proactivator” was found in sera 
from newborn infants. The deficiency of plasminogen in newborn sera may explain 


the earlier observation that blood clots from neonates resist in vitro lysis in the pres- | 


ence of streptokinase. The physiological and pathological implications of defects in 
the fibrinolytic (plasminogen-plasmin) system of newborn infants deserve further 
exploration. —Authors’ Summary and Conclusions. 


26. REJLEK, JAROSLAV. (Jicin, Fiignerova 485) Kotazce suché kiize novorozenci 
oSetrovanych vodou a mydlem. (Concerning the dry skin of the newborn washed in 
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soap and water.) Cesk. Pediat., 1960, 15, 151-156. Healthy newborns subject to 
soap and water bathing were investigated as to the quantity of cutaneous fatty secre- 
tion on the back, axilla, and forehead, and changes in the first 10 days after birth 
were followed. It was shown that: (1) On the back and in the axillae levels in the 
first postnatal days were higher than at the end of the newborn period, these results 
being probably influenced by varying degrees of secretion removal. (2) From the 
surface of axillary skin more secretion was encountered on the 10th day than on the 
3rd to 6th days, and it is possible to consider the influence of apocrine secretion. 
(3) The amount of secretion on the forehead increased with age. There appears to be 
a fairly constant rate of secretion in newborns relative to age. Quantitative data are 
in agreement with data from adults. (4) The daily loss from wiping was far greater 
than the assumed losses from soap and water washing. Soap, therefore, had no decisive 
effect on the so-called “drying out” of the skin. Drying of newborn skin is considered 
a physiological phenomenon associated with keratinization, disturbances of which 
consist of comedomes and foliculitis. Disturbances of epidermal characteristics are 
explained by a loss of water from the most superficial layers. A secondary factor is 
attributed to repeated wetting of the skin with rapid drying in the dry atmosphere of 
the newborn ward. This assumption is based on the different manner of desquamation 
of abdominal skin covered by the temporary umbilical bandage, which temporarily 
changes the rate of evaporation of water from covered areas. —English Summary. 


27. ROUSAROVA, JARMILA, ZNAMENACEK, KAREL, & TREFNA, EMILIE. 
Nékteré otazky vzduSného prostiedi zralych novorozenci. (Some questions of the air 
atmosphere of normal newborns). Cesk. Pediat., 1960, 15, 30-36. In 1956-1957 
collaboration with the Hydrometeorological Institute was undertaken to deal with 
the question of the air atmosphere of the newborn—the microclimate. Temperature 
and relative humidity were measured in newborn ward rooms and on the balconies 
leading from them, and the data were compared with that of the Hydrometeorological 
Institute in Prague. . .. We were searching for a relationship between the microclimate 
in the period of falling off of the umbilical stump and staphylococcal infection. It was 
observed that the duration of airing and the period of return of temperature and hu- 
midity to original values, the influence of airing on the amount of microbial flora in 
the air and on surfaces, might be related. Attempts have been made to apply some 
of these findings in the practical care of normal newborns. —English Summary. 


28. SISSON, T. R. C., LUND, C. J., WHALEN, L. E., & TELEK, A. (Univer. of 
Rochester Sch. Med.) The blood volume of infants. I. The full-term infant in the first 
year of life. J. Pediat., 1959, 55, 163-179. The subjects of this study were 126 
full-term infants. The range of values of the blood volume and its plasma and eryth- 
rocyte components is wide from birth throughout the first year of life. A reduction 
of erythrocyte volume and hemoglobin mass was observed in the first 12 weeks of life. 
The decrements were mirrored by similar decreases of hemoglobin concentration and 
hematocrit values. These values returned to neonatal levels after 16 years of life. 
Though the diminished values represented a reduction of circulating hemoglobin 
iron, they did not constitute an actual loss of iron from the body but rather a diversion 
to tissue. The fact that iron-deficiency anemia can and does occur in the apparently 
healthy infant by one year of age was observed. —From Authors’ Comment. 


29. SISSON, T. R. C., LUND, C. J., WHALEN, L. E., & TELEK, A. (Univer. of 
Rochester Sch. Med.) The blood volume of infants. Il. The premature infant during 
the first year of life. J. Pediat., 1959, 55, 430-446. The subjects of this study were 
51 premature infants. The average blood volume at birth was 109 ml/kg, a value 
slightly higher than in full-term infants. In the first 2% months there was a tendency 
for the plasma volume to increase as the erythrocyte volume decreased. This had the 
effect of maintaining the total blood volume at a relatively high level. The erythrocyte 
volume at birth was 45.5 ml/kg (about 5 ml higher than in full-term infants) and 
was close to 20 ml/kg between 12 and 52 weeks of age. There was no significant cor- 
relation between erythrocyte volume and growth gain, nor between erythrocyte volume 
and venous hematocrit. Normal growth increments far outdistanced the expansion of 
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erythrocyte volume. The circulating volume mass was 36.5 gm in the first 2 days, 
it declined 33% by 4 weeks of age. At 12 weeks it was again at the value recorded in 
the first 2 days. Further increments were more gradual. The total hemoglobin iron 
reached its lowest level between 3 and 6 weeks of life. By the 10th week, values 
recorded in the first week were regained. It was concluded that erythropoiesis became 
active between 3 and 7 weeks after birth and that the original iron stores were adequate 
for hemoglobin synthesis until only about 10 weeks after birth. This explains in part 
the development of iron depletion and iron deficiency at an earlier age in the pre- 
mature infant than in the full-term one. —From Authors’ Summary. 


30. SISSON, T. R. C., & WHALEN, L. E. (Univer. of Rochester Sch. Med.) The 
blood volume of infants. III. Alterations in the first hours after birth. J. Pediat., 1960, 
56, 43-47. The subjects of this study were 12 full-term infants. A significant increase 
of the circulating plasma, erythrocyte and total blood volumes takes place in the 
normal newborn infant during the first hours of life. The average increments were: 
plasma volume 20%; red blood cell mass 25.6%; total blood volume 22.5%. These 
results suggest that caution should be used in producing artificial expansion of neo- 
natal blood volume. —From Authors’ Summary. 


31. WEDRA, BOHUMIR. (Inst. Care of Mother & Child, Prague-Podoli, Czech.) 
Contribution to the pathogenesis of intra-uterine asphyxia after protracted labor. 
Biol. Neonat., 1960, 2, 121-131. The lactic acid and oxygen content and saturation 
of umbilical blood in normal newborns has been studied and an indirect correlation 
has been found. On the basis of the close correlation of acidosis between maternal 
and fetal blood, this indirect correlation was explained as a result of the influence of 
acidosis on the dissociation curve of fetal blood. The pathogenesis of intrauterine 
asphyxia in protracted and/or strenuous labor could be explained as follows: the rise 
of lactic acid in maternal circulation during labor is followed by the rise of this acid 
in fetal circulation. The increasing fetal acidosis causes the shifting of oxygen disso- 
ciation curve to the right so that the oxygen saturation decreases. The hypoxemia 
reaching the critically low level and lasting a critically long time makes the fetus 
start the anaerobic pathways of metabolism. This factor should not be the only 
pathogenetic factor. Further factors such as disturbances of utero-feto-placental circu- 
lation cannot be excluded. —Author’s Summary. 


32. WEISS, ROBERT L. (U. S. Publ. Hith Ser., Washington, D. C.), & TRITHART, 
ALBERT H. Between-meal eating habits and dental caries experience in preschool 
children. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1960, 50, 1097-1104. Purpose of this study was to 
determine the kinds and quantity of foods eaten between meals and to explore the 
relation between such eating and caries. The study group consisted of 783 children 
aged 62 to 78 months in West Tennessee. Parents were asked to name which of a list 
of items—confections, pastries, etc.—the child had eaten during the previous day. 
Gum had been chewed by 35% and candy eaten by 32.5%. Soft drinks, pastries, and 
ice cream ranked next. The relation between caries incidence and the frequency of 
eating items of high sugar content between meals was direct and consistent. “The 
children who reported eating no items of this nature between meals the day prior 
to the health conference exhibited a def of 3.3 teeth per child in contrast to the 
children at the other end of the scale. Those who reported eating four or more such 
items between meals exhibited a def of 9.8 teeth per child.” —I. Altman. 
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33. AURICCHIO, SALVATORE, & RIGILLO, NICOLA. (Univer. of Naples, Italy) 
Glucose-6-phosphat activity of the human foetal liver. Biol. Neonat., 1960, 2, 
146-148. Livers were removed from 15 foetuses aged 22 to 38 weeks not longer 
than three hours after death. Glucose-6-phosphatase activity was determined by the 
Cori and Cori technique at pH 5, 6.8, and 9. At pH 6.8, enzymatic activity was 
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demonstrated in all specimens, although at a much lower level than is characteristic 
of the human adult. It is suggested that the low level of activity of this enzyme may 
be a partial explanation of hypoglycemic conditions in the neonate. —D. H. Eichorn. 


34.  BARIL, C., & MOYERS, R. E. An electromyographic analysis of the tem- 
poralis muscle and certain facial muscles in thumb- and finger-sucking patients. J. 
dent. Res., 1960, 39, 536-553. Sample was 24 children who sucked thumb or finger. 
Muscle pattern was not related to habit nor to skeletal or dental aspects of the mal- 
occlusion. There was digit callus due to pressure against teeth. No relation was found 
between retained visceral swallow and thumb-sucking or between thumb pressure 
and neuromuscular pattern. Attention should be paid early to abnormal mentalis 
contraction as a preventive measure. —W. M. Krogman. 


35. BICK, EDGAR M. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York City) Congenital deformities 
of the musculoskeletal system noted in the newborn. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 
861-868. “Between October, 1954, and December, 1958, 5000 newly born babies 
were examined by the writer of this report. .. . Each examination was made within 
a few days of birth, and most of them within 36 hours. The objectives of the investiga- 
tion were chiefly twofold: (1) to form a numerical base of reference for the occurrence 
of certain relatively common congenital deformities of the musculoskeletal system 
which could be applied to continuing studies by the Orthopaedic Service of this Hos- 
pital (or others) on the natural history of these lesions, and (2) to determine the rela- 
tionship, if any, of certain maternal factors, especially those connected with the 
circumstances of the mother’s pregnancy... .” - 


36. BLACK, FRANCIS L. (Yale Univer. Sch. Med., New Haven, Conn.), & 
YANNET, HERMAN. Inapparent measles after gamma globulin administration. 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 173, 1183-1188. 19 of 38 susceptible children who were 
exposed to measles and given gamma globulin developed measles antibodies without 
overt signs of the disease. 5 of these 19 children failed to contract measles when ex- 
posed again seven months later. Titers of antibodies acquired as a result of inapparent 
infection were generally lower than titers resulting from overt disease when serums 
were tested about seven weeks after infection. Epidemiologic evidence indicates that 
the inapparent infections were less contagious than unmodified cases. In order to 
avoid the needless readministration of gamma globulin on subsequent exposure, it is 
suggested that the complement fixation (CF) test might be used to determine the 
immune status of children exposed to measles who were initially considered suscep- 
tible yet remain asymptomatic after receiving a dose of gamma globulin. —Authors’ 
Summary. 


37. BROOKS, R. V. (St. Thomas’s Hosp., London), MATTINGLY, D., MILLS, 
IVOR H., & PRUNTY, F. T. G. Post-pubertal adrenal virilism with biochemical 
disturbance of the congenital type of adrenal hyperplasia. Brit. med. J., 1960, 1, 
1294-1298. Three cases are presented in which signs of hirsuitism and virilism 
developed after the onset of puberty. This syndrome was accompanied by biochemical 
changes of the same nature as those found in congenital adrenal hyperplasia develop- 
ing before puberty. The urine contained an excess of pregnanetriol, which was accen- 
tuated by corticotrophin, excess of 11-oxo-pregnanetriol, and deficiency of metabo- 
lites of cortisol. The nature of this condition and the importance of clearly classifying 
it are discussed. —Authors’ Summary. 


38. BRUK, I. (Groote Schuur Hosp., Univer. Capetown, South Africa), DAN- 
CASTER, C. P., & JACKSON, W. P. U. Granulosa-cell tumours causing precocious 
puberty. Oestrogen fractionation in two patients. Brit. med. J., 1960, 2. 26-28. 
Three cases of precocious puberty due to granulosa-cell tumours in infancy are 
described, together with biochemical estimation and fractionation of both urinary 
and tumour oestrogen in two of them. It is suggested that the tumours may produce 
a potent oestrogen which is not measured by the current chemical methods, and may 
also produce a gonadotrophic substance. —Authors’ Summary. 
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39. CALISTI, L. J. P.. COHEN, M. M., & FALES, M. H. Correlation between 
malocclusion, oral habits, and socioeconomic level of preschool children. J. dent. 
Res., 1960, 39, 450-454. Studied were 491 preschool children, mean age 4.65 years 
(3-11 to 5-4). No correlation between socioeconomic level and malocclusion was 
found, but a significant relation between incidence of habits and malocclusion and 
between habits and socioeconomic level was demonstrated. In 71% of children there 
were no spaces between anterior deciduous teeth. —W. M. Krogman. 


40. CLAIREAUX, ALBERT E. (Queen Charlotte’s Maternity Hosp., London) 
Neonatal hyperbilirubinaemia. Brit. med. J., 1960, 1, 1528-1534. Bilirubin is 
derived from hemoglobin which is broken down by the reticuloendothelial cells. In 
the liver, through the action of the enzyme, bilirubin glycuronyl transferase, bilirubin 
is converted into bilirubin glucuronide. This conjugation renders the pigment water- 
soluble and nontoxic. Bilirubin, per se, is highly toxic and in high concentration 
leads to kernicterus. Jaundice occurring in the neonatal period has been classified 
clinically and etiologically as obstructive and nonobstructive in terms of deficient 
liver-cell function, hemolysis, and anatomical obstruction to biliary flow. This classi- 
fication is now further amplified to denote the type of blood pigment present—bili- 
rubin in the nonobstructive and bilirubin glucuronide in the obstructive jaundice. 
In the former case, kernicterus may be possible, frequent or probable; in the latter 
case, kernicterus does not occur. In the liver of the newborn, and particularly in that 
of the premature infant, capacity to form glucuronides is reduced. —W. W. Sutow. 


41. COMBES, MOLLIE A. (Univer. of Texas Southwestern Med. Sch., Dallas), 
CLARK, W. KEMP, GREGORY, CHARLES F., & JAMES, JOHN A. Sciatic nerve 
injury in infants: recognition and prevention of impairment resulting from intragluteal 
injections. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 173, 1336-1339. 12 cases are described in 
which serious sciatic nerve injury resulted after injection of commonly used anti- 
biotics into the buttocks. Most of the cases were misdiagnosed. Demonstration of 
sensory loss and the absence of sweating over the distribution of sciatic nerve branches 
is the most valuable clue to the diagnosis. “The midanterior thigh is recommended 
as the preferable site for intramuscular injections in infants and young children.” 
—I. Altman. : 


42. COPPEN, ALEC (Maudsley Hosp., London), & COWIE, VALERIE. Maternal 
health and mongolism. Brit. med. J., 1960, 1, 1843-1847. 55 mothers of mongols 
were examined. The findings failed to confirm earlier reports of thyroid abnormality, 
including raised serum P.B.I. The body build of the group as a whole did not differ 
from normal. When the group, however, was examined according to maternal age at 
the time of the mongol birth, it was found that the group of mothers bearing a mongol 
at 27 years of age or younger had a significantly raised mean androgyny score and 
mean biacromial diameter. A tendency was also observed for the mothers with 
multiple miscarriages to have a raised androgyny score. Psychological testing and 
general medical history failed to show deviations from normal. The obstetric histories, 
however, showed an exiremely high rate of miscarriages irrespective of conception 
order and unrelated to birth order of the mongol. —Authors’ Summary. 


43. CRABBE, W. A. Aetiology of congenital talipes. Brit. med. J., 1960, 2, 
1060-1063. On a study of 172 patients attending a talipes clinic, 40 (23.2%) were 
found to have other congenital malformations. Of these, anomalies considered to be 
“severe” occurred in 20 patients, an incidence of 11.6%. The incidence of major 
anomalies in the same geographic area was considered to be around 1.5%. The high 
incidence of associated congenital anomalies in patients with talipes was thought to 
indicate a developmental etiology, rather than mechanical compression, in the pro- 
duction of talipes. —W. W. Sutow. 


44. DANCASTER, C. P., & JACKSON, W. P. U. (Dept. of Med., Univer. of 
Cape Town, South Africa) Familial vitamin D-resistant rickets. Arch. Dis. Childh., 
1959, 34, 383-391. A family of bow-legged children are described whose clinical 
features fitted the syndrome known as “vitamin D-resistant rickets.” Metabolic bal- 
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ances and renal clearance studies were performed on two of them. An elevation of 
serum calcium and phosphorus followed the use of vitamin D in high dosage. This 
occurred in spite of continued poor gastro-intestinal absorption, which in one case 
persisted for 25 days after therapy was commenced and then improved. It was con- 
sidered that the source of the calcium which accounted for the hypercalcaemia and 
hypercalcuria on vitamir: D was bone, but that the increase in serum phosphorus was 
accompanied by an improved renal tubular reabsorption. The three actions of vitamin 
D on calcium metabolism appeared nicely separated in these patients. Their disorder 
seemed to be caused by a mixture of poor intestinal absorption of calcium and in- 
creased renal loss of phosphorus. —Authors’ Summary. 


45. DeYOUNG, VERNON R. (Univer. of Illinois, Chicago), & DIAMOND, 
EUGENE F. Possibility of iatrogenic factors responsible for hypernatremia in 
dehydrated infants. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 173, 1806-1810. Purpose of this 
investigation was to test the hypothesis that improper therapy of diarrheal disease 
may increase the incidence of hypernatremia. In a series of 47 patients with acute 
diarrheal disease, 10 had hypernatremia. In every one of these cases, there was a 
record of high solute oral feedings or excessive amount of intravenous electrolyte 
solutions. Six of the patients with hypernatremia had convulsions during their acute 
illnesses and two died. “It is thought provoking to realize that most of the infants in 
this series were mildly ill initially and did not become seriously ill until they came 
under medical care.” —I. Altman. 


46. DUNSFORD, I. (Natl Blood Transfusion Service, Sheffield), & OWEN, G. 
Distribution of the ABO blood groups in cases of acquired haemolytic anaemia. 
Brit. med. J., 1960, 1, 1172-1173. Examination of the data from 127 patients, in 
each of whom the diagnosis of acquired hemolytic anemia was made, showed no 
association between the ABO blood type distribution and the disease. Similarly, no 
association was noted between the Rh blood types and the disease. —W. W. Sutow. 


47. EICHENWALD, HEINZ F., KOTSEVALOV, OLGA, & FASSO, LOIS A. 
(New York Hosp., New York City) The “cloud baby”: an example of bacterial-viral 
interaction. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 161-173. Detailed studies on the 
spread of staphylococci in a number of different nurseries, carried out by the use of 
epidemiologic techniques in conjunction with air-sampling methods, have shown that 
a newborn infant infected with staphylococci may fall into one of two distinct groups. 
The majority of babies possess a low index of infectivity or contagiousness, while a 
small minority are highly infectious to others. Because infants of this latter group are 
literally surrounded by clouds of bacteria, they have been called “cloud babies.” Our 
evidence clearly indicates that these “cloud babies” are an important factor in ex- 
plosive outbreaks of staphylococcal infection and disease, both during their stay in 
a nursery and, after discharge, within the family unit. The factors that determine 
whether any given infant becomes a “cloud baby” or not have been investigated by 
use of air-samplers to measure the degree of “cloudiness.” The clinically well “cloud 
baby” contaminates the atmosphere chiefly from his respiratory tract, with skin, cord, 
or clothing representing only a minor source of microbes. The appearance of lesions 
of staphylococcal disease, such as impetigo, generally converts a noninfectious infant 
to a disseminator, and these sites of disease then contribute to the dissemination of 
microbes. “Cloud babies” do not present any overt sign of disease. Investigation of 
these clinically well but infectious infants showed that a factor is responsible for the 
phenomenon of “cloudiness” which operates independently of the Staphylococcus, is 
itself infectious, and has a distinct epidemiology of its own. This factor appears to 
consist of a number of respiratory viruses occasionally encountered in hospitalized 
newborn infants. —Authors’ Summary and Conclusion. 


48. GITHENS, JOHN H., & FERRIER, PIERRE E. (Univer. Colorado Med. 
Sch., Denver) Changing concepts in the etiology and treatment of bleeding diseases 
of the newborn. Quart. Rev. Pediat., 1959, 14, 141-147. Bleeding during the neo- 
natal period is probably on the decrease but still represents an important clinical 
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problem, especially in the premature infant. Anoxia and trauma remain common 
causes. Physiologic and hereditary defects in coagulation are being recognized with 
increasing frequency. Plasma proconvertin and plasma thromboplastin component 
(PTC) are decreased, as well as plasma prothrombin, and other less important physio- 
logic abnormalities of coagulation can be found. In the absence of a family history, 
differentiation of a physiologic defect from a mild hereditary deficiency of one of 
the coagulation factors, such as PTC, is accomplished by repeating the coagulation 
studies after the neonatal period. The three factors that show the greatest physiologic 
decrease in the plasma of the newborn (prothrombin, proconvertin, and PTC) are all 
dependent upon vitamin K for their production. Their deficiency in the newborn is 
thought to be due to immaturity of the infant’s liver rather than to a primary deficiency 
of the vitamin. Administration of vitamin K to mothers prior to delivery or to new- 
born infants has little effect on the initial levels of prothrombin and proconvertin but 
may act to prevent further decrease of these two factors: it may also enhance PTV 
activity in full-term infants. The water-soluble synthetic napththaquinone derivatives 
with vitamin K activity, once considered nontoxic, have been demonstrated to increase 
the rate of red cell hemolysis in the newborn infant, resulting in hyperbilirubinemia 
when used in large doses. Whole blood transfusions remain the treatment of choice 
in the infant with progressive hemorrhage. Stored blood may be as effective as fresh 
blood, since the physiologic deficiencies in the plasma of the newborn are primarily 
of the stable coagulation factors. —Authors’ Summary. 


49. GRAY, J. E. (King’s Coll. Univer. of Durham, Newcastle upon Tyne) Rubella 
in pregnancy. A report on six embryos. Brit. med. J., 1960, 1, 1388-1390. Patho- 
logic studies were done on six embryos obtained from pregnancies that were termi- 
nated because of maternal rubella during the first trimester. Three of the six cases 
had abnormalities of the ears, heart, and eyes, respectively. Although no abnormalities 
were seen in the brains; it was felt that the techniques used would not have demon- 
strated changes leading to microcephaly and mental deficiency. It is speculated that, 
at the time the embryos were affected by rubella, it was not capable of responding with 
an inflammatory reaction; it was regarded more as a tissue culture infected by virus. 
It is also suggested that the virus continues to survive for a long time in many tissue 
cells including the lens of the eye. —W. W. Sutow. 


50. KATTI, S. K. Distribution of dental caries in children. J. dent. Res., 1960, 
39, 501-505. It is concluded that dental caries are highly contagious. Pitted surfaces 
at a given age are very homogeneous in their susceptibility. With age the teeth acquire 
strength, and susceptibility to decay decreases. The large number of carious tooth 
surfaces in elderly persons “is due to the fact that the decayed teeth do not heal.” 
—W. M. Krogman. 


51. KNOX, GEORGE. (Univer. of Durham, Newcastle upon Tyne) The incidence 
of inguinal hernia in Newcastle children. Arch. Dis. Childh., 1959, 34, 482-486. 
The incidence of inguinal hernia coming to operation was measured in Newcastle 
children between 1953 and 1957 and found to be 10.2 per 1,000 children of both 
sexes surviving to their twelfth birthday. The highest rate of onset was in infancy and 
it fell steadily in succeeding years. Among possible aetiological factors tested, maternal 
age and season of birth had no detectable effect and birth rank a doubtful one. The 
latter may have been secondary to an effect of birthweight: low birthweight was asso- 
ciated with a high incidence of onset in infants but not in older children. —Author’s 
Summary. 


§2. LARKS, SAUL D. (Univer. of California, Los Angeles), & LONGO, LAW- 
RENCE. Fetal electrocardiograms, showing cardiac malformation, including heart 
block. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 173, 1217-1219. Antenatal electrocardiograms 
were made from 517 subjects. This has made possible a study of the ECG’s in those 
cases in which a presumptive diagnosis of congenital heart disease was made ante- 
natally and confirmed postnatally. In three infants heart block was recognized before 
birth, and two of these died soon after birth; the third survived. In a fourth infant, 
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who died five days after birth, autopsy revealed a coarctation of the aorta and so 
explained the abnormal ventricular complexes that had been recorded before birth. 
Antenatal ECG’s not only promise to give information that may help the pediatrician 
in preparing for postnatal difficulties but also may yield fresh clues to the origin of 
congenital heart disease. —Journal Summary. 


53. LENNON, G. GORDON. (Univer. of Bristol, England) Obstetrical features 
related to cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Bull., 1960, 2, 68-73. The physiology and 
pathology of foetal anoxia are considered, and the part played by placental insuffi- 
ciency, particularly in toxaemia and postmaturity, is reviewed in the light of present- 
day knowledge. Further studies are needed on foetal oxygen depletion, for example 
secondary to analgesia, anaesthesia and cerebral birth trauma. An analysis of 2,770 
inductions of labour by artificial rupture of the forewaters has been made, and atten- 
tion is drawn to the prophylactic value of the procedure and its importance in foetal 
salvage. —Author’s Summary. 


54. LUNDERVOOLD, ARNE. (Univer. Neurological Clinic, Oslo, Norway) 
E.E.G. in cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Bull., 1960, 2, 82-88. The author con- 
cludes from his studies that a single EEG record is of little value in most patients 
with cerebral palsy. Repeated EEG examinations, together with pneumoencephalo- 
graphic and clinical examinations, are urged. Findings on a series of 223 patients are 
presented. “Such triple measurements will reveal the state of the lesion. If this is 
progressive it may explain some of the increasing neurological and psychiatric symp- 
toms and in some cases will account for the poor results of treatment as well as being 
of prognostic value regarding epilepsy.” —I. Altman. 


55. MICHENER, WILLIAM M., KENNEDY, ROGER L. J., & DuSHANE, 
JAMES W. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Duodenal ulcer in childhood. Ninety- 
two cases with follow-up. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 814-817. Between the 
years 1930 and 1958, inclusive, duodenal ulcer was diagnosed in 109 infants and 
children at the Mayo Clinic. Later information concerning 92 of them was obtained. 
53 had no further difficulty following treatment of the initial episode, but 39 had per- 
sistent or recurring symptoms. 44 of the 92 patients were 15 to 37 years old at the 
time of follow-up. 22 of this group still had ulcer symptoms and 22 had been 
asymptomatic since the initial episode. There appears to be a 50% chance that a 
duodenal ulcer which begins in childhood will cause symptoms when the patient is 
an adolescent or adult. —Authors’ Summary. 


56. MOYA, FRANK (Sloane Hosp. for Women, New York City), APGAR, VIR- 
GINIA, JAMES, L. STANLEY, & BERRIEN, CORNELIA. Hydramnios and con- 
genital anomalies: study of series of seventy-four patients. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 
173, 1552-1556. 74 cases of hydramnios occurring at the Sloane Hospital for 
Women in the years from 1953 to 1958 were analyzed with reference to parity, twin 
births, type of delivery, complications of pregnancy, and fetal outcome. There was 
a significantly higher incidence of multiparas, twin pregnancies, cesarean sections, 
and breech deliveries in mothers with hydramnios than in the general patient popu- 
lation. The incidence of diabetes mellitus (19%) and preeclampsia (15%) was remark- 
ably greater than the usual rates of 0.42% and 4.5% respectively. 41 of the 79 infants 
were apparently normal, and all survived. Congenital anomalies were present in 21 
(26.6%) and pathological abnormalities in 14 (17.7%). The over-all perinatal mor- 
tality was 29%. A technique of routine gastric catheterization and aspiration for all 
infants was used as a method of diagnosis of congenital anomalies of the upper gastro- 
intestinal tract. —Authors’ Summary. 


57. O’BRIEN, DONOUGH (Univer. of Colorado Med. Center, Denver), PEPPERS, 
TRACY D., & SILVER, HENRY K. Idiopathic hypercalcemia of infancy. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1960, 173, 1106-1110. Three girls and one boy, their ages ranging from 
10% to 18 months, were brought to the physician because of retarded mental (two 
cases) and physical (all cases) growth. They all had in some degree the facies, here 
described, typical of idiopathic hypercalcemia of infancy, and determinations of the 
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plasma calcium contents gave values ranging from 12 to 15 mg. per 100 ml. The use 
of a low-caicium diet, restriction of the vitamin D intake, and administration of pred- 
nisone or cortisone for three or four months reduced the plasma calcium to normal 
values, but only in one case was the response of the patient considered adequate as 
regarded physical and mental growth. —Journal Summary. 


58. PADEN, W. W. A survey of radiation hazards in orthodontics. Amer. J. 
Orthodont., 1960, 46, 575-587. Roentgenographic cephalometry (set of lat. and 
p-a headfilms) “involves a quantity of radiation sufficient to create genetic and tissue 
damage if not properly controlled.” A single head exposure may require less radiation 
than a single dental film, if high speed film, sensitive intensifying screens, very short 
exposure time, and high KVP are used. Screening and lead aprons can provide gonadal 
protection. —W. M. Krogman. 


59. PARE, C. M. B. (Bethlem Royal & Maudsley Hosp., London), SANDLER, 
M., & STACEY, R. S. The relationship between decreased 5-hydroxyindole metabo- 
lism and mental defect in phenylketonuria. Arch. Dis. Childh., 1959, 34, 422-425. 
The low serum 5-hydroxytryptamine and urinary 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid previ- 
ously reported in phenylketonuria has been confirmed in a larger series. There was no 
relationship between 5-hydroxyindole levels and intelligence. —Authors’ Summary. 


60. PERSTEIN, MEYER A. (Cook Co. Hosp., Chicago, Illinois), GIBBS, FRED- 
ERIC A., GIBBS, ERNA L., & STEIN, MICHAEL D. Electroencephalogram and 
myopathy: relation between muscular dystrophy and related diseases. J. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1960, 173, 1329-1333. | Electroencephalograms done on 101 patients with 
muscular dystrophy and related myopathies showed abnormalities in 39%, the most 
in those with pseudohypertrophic muscular dystrophy (45%) and the least in those 
with amyotonia congenita (18%). The most common abnormality found was the 
14-and-6-per-second positive spike pattern, which accounted for 80% of all abnor- 
malities in patients with pseudohypertrophic muscular dystrophy. The incidence of 
abnormal electroencephalograms and of 14-and-6-per-second positive spikes increases 
with age but is not related to the severity of the disease. It is suggested that the high 
incidence of abnormal electroencephalograms, especially 14-and-6-per-second positive 
spikes, in patients with muscular dystrophy may be due to basic maturational neuro- 
physiological involvement, constituting an integral part of muscular dystrophy. 
—Authors’ Summary. 


61. PINSKY, LEONARD (McGill Univer., Montreal), & FRASER, F. CLARKE, 
Congenital malformation after a two-hour inactivation of nicotinamide in pregnant 
mice. Brit. med. J., 1960, 2, 195-197. Cleft-lip and cleft-palate, and hind limb 
defects, occurred after treatment on day 942, no malformations were observed after 
treatment on day 10%, and cleft palate (without cleft-lip) occurred after treatment on 
day 11%. This suggests that the short-term teratogenic exposure achieved by injecting 
nicotinamide two hours after injecting 6-aminonicotinamide may greatly improve the 
precision with which one may define the “critical” period in development at which 
a teratogen acts to produce a given malformation. Study of the protective effect of 
a vitamin against the teratogenic activity of its antagonist appears to be a useful 
method for analyzing the vitamin requirements of various organogenetic processes 
in the developing embryo, and it is interesting that the nicotinamide requirements 
of the embryo-mother system studied appeared to vary from one gestational day to 
another. —From Authors’ Conclusions. 


62. RAPER, A. B. (Royal Infirmary, Bristol), AGER, J. A. M., & LEHMAN, H. 
Haemoglobin “Singapore-Bristol.” A “fast” haemoglobin found in infants. Brit. med. 
J., 1960, 1, 1537-1539. Of two “fast” haemoglobins seen in infants, but not in their 
parents, one moves more slowly than haemoglobin J on paper electrophoresis at alka- 
line pH, and the other faster. The second has been described as haemoglobin ‘Bart’s” 
and is now thought to be the unnamed abnormal foetal haemoglobin seen by Fessas 
and Papaspyrou in 1957. The other moves more slowly than haemoglobin J, and two 
new examples in infants of mixed marriages are described. This pigment has been 
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previously referred to as the haemoglobin of Fessas and Papaspyrou (“F & P”); it is 
now redesignated haemoglobin “Singapore-Bristol,” and its properties are described. 
—Authors’ Summary. 


63. SCHWARZ, ANTON J. F. (Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind.), BOYER, 
PHILIP A., ZIRBEL, LOWELL W., & YORK, CHARLES J. Experimental vaccina- 
tion against measles. I. Tests of live measles and distemper vaccine in monkeys and 
two human volunteers under laboratory conditions. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 173, 
861-867. The inoculation of a modified live measies vaccine into monkeys by dif- 
ferent routes resulted in good antibody development, with no signs of illness; how- 
ever, virus could be isolated from the blood and throats of some monkeys. The same 
vaccine inoculated into two human volunteers produced not only a good antibody 
response but also a mild illness, and virus was isolated from the blood of one child. 
Inoculation of monkeys with distemper virus did not produce significant measles 
antibody levels. The value of distemper vaccination in producing antibodies to combat 
measles appears questionable, therefore, when judged on the basis of these experi- 
ments with monkeys. —Authors’ Summary. 


64. SCLARE, G. (Univer. of Manchester, England) Congenital hyperthyroidism. 
Biol. Neonat., 1960, 2, 132-146. From a review of all reported cases of congenital 
hyperthyroidism, it is conciuded that there are two mechanisms of pathogenesis, one 
involving the mother’s and the other the infant’s thyrotropic hormone. In the first, 
excess of maternal thyrotropic hormone, usually associated with persistent exoph- 
thalmos following thyroidectomy, crosses the placenta and stimulates the foetal 
thyroid. This results in intrauterine hyperthyroidism, which is recognizable at birth 
and gradually diminishes in the succeeding weeks. In the second mechanism, anti- 
thyroid drugs administered to the mother during pregnancy cross the placenta and 
block the synthesis of hormone in the foetal thyroid, indirectly stimulating the foetal 
pituitary. The onset of hyperthyroidism in the child occurs a variable time after birth, 
when the infant’s thyroid is released from the effect of the antithyroid drug and is 
stimulated to excessive activity by the hypertropic pituitary. —Author’s Summary. 


65. SCOTT, ROLAND B., & FERGUSON, ANGELLA D. (Howard Univer. Coll. 
Med., Washirgton, D.C.) Studies in sickle cell anemia. XV. Diagnosis and manage- 
ment of sickle cell anemia in childhood. Quart. Rev. Pediat., 1960, 15, 176-183. 
Sickle cell anemia is a chronic, debilitating, hemolytic anemia that predominantly 
affects the Negro race. Symptoms usually make their initial clinical appearance be- 
tween the first and fourth years of life. All Negro children admitted to a clinic or 
hospital should have a screening test for sickling. Those exhibiting sickling and anemia 
should have additional studies, including electrophoretic analysis of hemoglobin, in 
order to establish the presence of absence of this condition. There is no curative treat- 
ment. Comprehensive prophylactic, symptomatic, and supportive therapy for all 
stages of the disease can ameliorate the most disturbing symptoms and enhance 
the prognosis for survival until the patient reaches the age of puberty, after which 
the natural course of the disease process appears to become somewhat attenuated. 
—Authors’ Summary. 


66. SOBEL, DAVID E. (Columbia Univer. Coll. Physicians & Surgeons, New 
York City) Fetal damage due to ECT, insulin coma, chlorpromazine, or reserpine. 
Amer. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 606-611. Electric shock administered to preg- 
nant women does not increase fetal mortality or morbidity. It would seem that electric 
shock can precipitate such antepartum complications as vaginal bleeding and abdom- 
inal pain. This is a relatively rare occurrence and appears most likely to occur when 
the patient is being treated in the eighth month of pregnancy. . . . There is no evidence 
that electric shock precipitates premature birth or abnormal presentations. Follow-up 
observations on children whose mothers were treated with electric shock during preg- 
nancy indicate that these children develop normally. The incidence of fetal damage 
in a group of 17 pregnant women treated with insulin coma therapy was 35.5%. The 
first 13 weeks of gestation would appear to be the period in which the fetus is most 
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vulnerable to damage when insulin coma therapy is given. . . . The over-all findings 
indicate that chlorpromazine does not raise the incidence of fetal mortality or mor- 
bidity when administered to pregnant women. There is evidence to suggest that the 
administration of chlorpromazine to pregnant women will cause respiratory distress 
in the newborn if given during the latter part of pregnancy in daily doses of 500 mg. 
or more. While there is a slightly higher incidence of antepartum bleeding and pre- 
mature births in the chlorpromazine-treated group as compared with the control, this 
difference is not significant. 15 cases of women treated with reserpine (Serpasil) 
during pregnancy are presented. —From Author’s Summary and Conclusions. 


67. STRAUB, W. J. Malfunction of the tongue. Part I. The abnormal swallowing 
habit: its cause, effects, and results in relation te orthodontic treatment and speech 
therapy. Amer. J. Orthodont., 1960, 46, 404-424. The abnormal swallowing habit 
is ascribed to improper bottle feeding. It may cause or be associated with a tongue 
thrust and an open-bite. In most cases palate is high and narrow. The abnormal swal- 
lowing habit may be associated with other oral habits (thumb-sucking, lip-biting, etc.). 
The abnormal swallowing habit may inhibit dentoskeletal growth and lead to a maloc- 
clusion. It should be noted and corrected at a young age. If uncorrected for a long 
time, it is more prone to relapse after corrective treatment (usually orthodontic) is 
terminated. —W. M. Krogman. 


68. VALERO, A. (Helrea Univer., Jerusalem), & GELLEI, B. Retinitis pigmen- 
tosa, hypertension, and uraemia in Werner’s syndrome. Report of a case, with necropsy 
findings. Brit. med. J., 1960, 2, 351-354. The post-mortem findings in this case 
indicate renal failure due to vascular contracted kidneys and arteriosclerotic occlusion 
of the right renal artery. The occurrence of retinitis pigmentosa was also noted. The 
characteristics of this heredo-degenerative disease, when fully developed, included 
a habitus of short stature, stocky trunk and slender extremities; premature senility; 
scleroderma-like changes; and endocrine disturbances such as diabetes mellitus, hypo- 
gonadism, 'thyroid-gland dysfunction, and osteoporosis. —W. W. Sutow. 


69. VETTO, ROY R. (Univer. of Washington Sch. Med., Seattle) Epiglottitis: 
report of thirty-seven cases. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 173, 990-994. Between 
July, 1950, and July, 1959, 37 children with acute epiglottitis were admitted to the 
Children’s Orthopedic Hospital in Seattle. Two were dead on arrival and one died 
a few hours after admission. 31 of the patients were between the ages of 1 and 5 
years, with no significant sex difference. Therapy is described, consisting of “con- 
stant observation, the use of oxygen and humidification, administration of specific 
antibiotics and steroids, and early tracheotomy as indicated.” Tracheotomy was carried 
out to prevent *sphyxiation in 12 of the 35 patients who were treated in the hospital. 
—I. Altman. 


70. WALTON, JOHN N. (Royal Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng- 
land) The “floppy” infant. Cerebral Palsy Bull., 1960, 2, 10-18. Cases presenting 
the clinical syndrome of generalized hypotonia of the skeletal musculature fall into 
three broad groups: (1) infantile spinal muscular atrophy; (2) symptomatic hypotonia 
produced by a variety of muscular, neuromuscular, cerebral, and other disorders; (3) 
benign congenital (or infantile) hypotonia. The clinical picture is described and the 
differential diagnosis between these many causes is discussed. —I. Altman. 


71. WOOLAM, D. H. M. (Univer. of Cambridge), & MILLEN, J. W. Influence 
of thyroxine on the incidence of harelip in the “Strong A” line of mice. Brit. med. J., 
1960, 1, 1253-1254. A significant decrease in the incidence of harelip in the Strong 
A line of mice was produced by administering 0.1 mg. of thyroxine to the dam on the 
lith and 12th day of pregnancy. —Authors’ Summary. 


72. WOOLF, A. L. (Midland Centre for Neurosurgery, Smethwick, Staffs, England) 
Muscie biopsy in the diagnosis of the “floppy baby”: infantile hypotonia. Cerebral 
Palsy Bull., 1960, 2, 19-27. The new techniques of muscle biopsy which are de- 
scribed here help in the diagnosis of infantile hypotonia by providing evidence of 
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disease of the spinal cord or peripheral nerves not demonstrable with classical methods. 
These techniques include vital staining, histochemical demonstration of cholinesterase, 
and electron microscopy. Findings are based on the study of 25 “floppy” infants. 
—I. Altman. 


73. YATES, P. O. (Univer. of Manchester) Birth trauma to the vertebral arteries. 
Arch. Dis. Childh., 1959, 34, 436-441. The necks of 60 infants dying in the perinatal 
period were examined histologically for evidence of birth trauma. The cases were 
selected at random from 213 stillborn and neonatal deaths occurring in 2,800 births. 
They included eight breech deliveries and three by caesarean section; 16 were stillborn. 
In 27 cases evidence was found of distortional trauma to the cervical spine in the 
form of extra- and sub-dural haemorrhage, haemorrhage into joint capsules and torn 
ligaments and dura. A significant degree of traumatic damage to the spinal cord was 
found in only two cases, both breech deliveries. In nine cases there was bruising and 
tearing of spinal nerve roots. In 24 cases, following all methods of delivery, there were 
haemorrhages inio the adventitial coat of one or both vertebral arteries. These haema- 
tomas were often of considerable size, narrowing the lumen of the vessel. They were 
thought to arise from tearing of the arterial twigs, supplying nerve roots and spinal 
cord, at their origins from the veriebrai arteries. In one infant, who died 12 days 
after birth, the left vertebral artery was occluded by thrombus. The significance of 
stenosis of the cervical part of the vertebral arteries is discussed in relation to 
ischaemic damage to the brain stem and as a probable cause of cerebral lesions in 
many cases of cerebral palsy. —Author’s Summary. 


74. ZUELZER, WOLF W., & FLATZ, GEBHARD. (Child Research Center of 
Michigan, Detroit) Acute childhood leukemia; a ten-year study. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 
1960, 100, 886-907. Observations and therapeutic results in 169 unselected cases 
of acute childhood leukemia of the stem-cell variety extending over a 10-year period 
are presented. The case material was uniform with respect to age incidence, the gen- 
eral framework of clinical manifestations, and the cell type characteristic of the 
disease. The study was a retrospective analysis divided into two consecutive five-year 
periods. During the last five-year period steroid hormones and antifolic acid agents 
were the chief agents used. The therapeutic regimen was empirical and varied, and 
therapy was frequently discontinuous. During this period the remission rate was 84% 
and the mean survival was 8.1 months. During the second five-year period, a regimen 
consisting of initial hormone therapy combined with the immediate use of 6-mercap- 
topurine and followed by alternating courses of this drug and amethopterin was used 
systematically. During this period the remission rate was 94% and the mean survival 
13.0 months. A total number of 28 patients survived for periods ranging from 18 to 
87 months. Prolonged survival generally corresponded to the achievement of pro- 
longed remissions. A comparison of the long-term survivors with the group as a whole 
disclosed no clear-cut difference in a number of parameters, such as age incidence, 
duration of illness prior to therapy, initial condition of patient, appearance of the 
bone marrow, visceral enlargement, or complicating infections. The only significant 
difference between long-term survivors and the group as a whole was the prevalence 
of low or normal white counts in the former group. . . . —From Authors’ Summary 
and Conclusions. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


75. AMATORA, SISTER MARY. (St. Francis Coll., Ft. Wayne, Ind.) Interests 
of preadolescent boys and girls. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 61, 81-111. An 
investigation of the interests of preadolescent boys and girls from various geographical 
regions of the United States was carried out in an experiment designed to elicit their 
true interests by permitting a free expression of their chief interests. All responses 
were tabulated both by grade level and by sex. 10 categories of interests emerged: 
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ownership of objects, good life, vocation, items pertaining to family and relatives, 
school interests, travel, pets, money, education, and health. These 10 items accounted 
for more than 90% of the freely expressed interests of these boys and girls. The rest 
of the items were classified as miscellaneous. Data for each interest category were 
analyzed and presented in a complete discussion separately for each group in the four- 
fold classification. Interests were likewise analyzed according to degree expressed 
as first choice of interest, second choice of interest, and third choice of interest. The 
total strength of each interest category, taking degree of choice into account, was 
determined by the preparation of weighted scores. The author concludes that the 
preadolescents in the present study possess a variety of real and deep-seated interests. 
At first sight, some of these interests may appear superficial to the adult; yet, one must 
always remember that when a preadolescent expresses a certain item as his greatest 
interest, that item is important to him. All too often adults endeavor to determine 
preadolescents’ interests in terms of their own adult interests. However, the interest 
of a child or youth is as important to him as is an adult’s interest to an adult. —From 
Author’s Summary and Conclusions. 


76. AMES, LOUISE BATES. (Gesell Institute of Child Development, New Haven, 
Conn.) Longitudinal survey of child Rorschach responses: older subjects aged 10 to 
16 years. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 62, 186-229. This study reports both 
consistencies and age changes in Rorschach responses of 35 girls and 30 boys tested 
annually from 10 to 16 years of age. Subjects were for the most part of superior 
intelligence and in the higher socioeconomic levels. The chief purpose of this investi- 
gation was to determine whether or not individua! subjects, in their Rorschach records 
from year to year, exhibited the alternation of stages of more expansive and more 
restrictive behavior which was found to hold for cross-sectional groups of children. 
Such an agreement was found, not only in the group means for present subjects but 
for the individual subjects as well. For all major variables nearly all girls were found 
to change direction (that is, to change from a more to a less expansive score) at least 
once, and a substantial number changed direction more than once during the age 
span in question. The pattern of change which was identified consisted of restriction 
at or around 13 years of age, expansion around 14, restriction around 15, expansion 
around 16. Restrictive phases were identified by decreased N and/or increased F%, 
and/or lower M or lower basic equation. (Some subjects also showed higher A% and 
fewer content categories.) It is the sequence of stages and not the exact age at which 
each stage appeared which was considered important. 87% of girl subjects for whom 
records were available at every age do show clearly patterned phases; 86% of boys. 
Means for all determinants for every age, boys and girls separately, are given and are 
compared with means for this same age range obtained in an earlier cross-sectional 
study of the same period. —From Author’s Summary. 


77. AMES, LOUISE BATES. (Gesell Institute of Child Development, New Haven, 
Conn.) Longitudinal survey of child Rorschach responses: younger subjects two to 
10 years. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 61, 229-289. This study reports both 
consistencies and age changes in the Rorschach responses of 8 girls and 21 boys seen 
from 2 to 10 years of age, tested twice a year until five, and annually thereafter. 
Subjects were for the most part of above average intelligence and in the higher socio- 
economic classes. The purpose of the study was to find out to what extent individual 
subjects demonstrate in their maturing Rorschach response the age changes which 
have been determined in an earlier study of groups of children of succeeding ages to 
characterize the response at increasing yearly age levels. That is, do age changes 
characteristic of different groups of 6 year olds, 7 year olds, 8 year olds (for example) 
actually appear in the records of individual subjects as they mature from 6 to 7 to 8 
years of age? Means for all determinants for every age, girls and boys separately, 
are given and are compared with means for this same age range gathered in our early 
cross-sectional study. To a conspicuous though by no means universal extent, we find 
that individual subjects in the year to year changes in their Rorschach response do 
follow the changes predicted by group means in number, movement, color, form, 
correct form, content, and experience balance. —From Author’s Summary. 
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78. BABSKA, Z. Development of object identification in one- and two-year-old 
children. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 6, 131-138. Only the child at the age of about three 
years is able without previous training to find an object hidden behind a screen if 
the object every time is placed behind a different looking screen (involving a recog- 
nition of the screen by its appearance, after looking at it only once). To solve this 
problem it is necessary that the child should reflect the external identity of a series 
of objects (screens), i.e., something that is common to all of them presented to it. 
In developing this reflection the child relies upon the genetically earlier development 
periods when he learned to guide his actions by concrete indications (the place of 
the screen, it appearance, etc.). —English Summary. 


79. BARNETT, CHARLES D., ELLIS, NORMAN R., & PRYER, MARGARET 
W. (St. Colony & Training Sch., Pineville, La.) Learning in familial and brain-injured 
defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1960, 64, 894-901. From six previously conducted 
learning studies (oddity problem, object-quality discrimination, mirror drawing, rotary 
pursuit, maze learning, and serial verbal learning) the S list was reevaluated in order 
to determine how many Ss could be diagnosed as brain-injured or familial. From this 
list, Ss were selected for a seventh investigation (Yerkes double alternation). Although 
organic cases with gross physical signs were excluded and MA differences between the 
groups taken into account, significant differences (p < .05) in favor of the familials 
were found on two of the tasks (serial verbal learning and Yerkes). An attempt to 
reconcile some of the disparate findings of earlier studies is presented, along with 
a survey of representative literature on the topic. —From Author’s Summary. 


80. BEARD, R. M. (Univer. of Birmingham, England) The nature and develop- 
ment of concepts. I]. Educ. Rev., 1960, 13, 12-26. An experimental attempt to 
explore whether the various kinds of concept development described by Piaget are 
self-contained or whether they correspond to a general factor identifiable with general 
intelligence. 60 6- and 7-year-oid boys and girls were used as subjects. The seven 
categories of concepts used included number, time, quantity, spatial conceptions, 
sorting and classifying shapes, concepts of the world, and physical causality. The 
author concludes that the catgories used by Piaget are not distinct and independent 
and that special ability in a particular field enables a child to excel others of his 
mental age. The idea of over-all stages in children’s ability to conceptualize must 
be modified since Piaget has underestimated the degree of variability in any one 
individual’s development. Comparisons are made between these results and those 
of Piaget. —E. B. McNeil. 


81. BJERSTEDT, AKE. (Lund Univer.) Kénsdifferenser och “status”-differenser 
pa JPQ: en notis. (Sex and “status” differences on the JPQ.) Pedag. Forskning, 1959, 
No. 1, 38-43. R. B. Cattell’s “The Junior Personality Quiz” (“The JPQ”) has now 
been worked out in a Swedish version. Among the many problems demanding our 
attention when we study such an adapted version is that of “relational fertility.” Does 
the instrument show fruitful relationships with other variables and meaningful differ- 
ences between groups already known in certain psychological characteristics? In this 
note we choose to focus on some aspects of this broad question, investigating whether 
plausible sex and “status” differences would appear when we give our version of the 
JPQ to groups of Swedish elementary school children. Data are reported from two 
categories of subjects: (a) a more general category consisting of 662 pupils from 
grades 4 to 6; (b) a more special category, consisting of one extreme sociometric high- 
status group and one extreme sociometric low-status group (64 pupils selected from 
a base population of 548 sociometricaily tested children; choice aspect: workmate). 
Sex differences are clear in several cases: out of a total of 24 comparisons made, 12 
gave significant differences (p = .05). Thus, for instance, the girls (in all the grades 
studied) obtained higher values than the boys on “Emotional Sensitivity” and “Social- 
ized Morale.” “Status” differences, i.e., differences between sociometric high-status 
and low-status children, were also found in several variables, five out of eight dif- 
ferences being significant (p = .02). In three of these cases the highest values were 
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obtained by the high-status children (“Will Control,” “Socialized Morale,” and “Intel- 
ligence”), whereas in the remaining two the highest values were found among the 
low-status pupils (“Nervous Tension” and “Neurotic, Fearful Emotionality”). Not 
only were the differences obtained of a “reasonable” kind; in several cases they could, 
in addition, be directly verified through comparisons with empirical results from other 
methods. Of course, many other questions have to be studied before it is possible to 
recommend confidently the Swedish version for the applied purpose of individual 
diagnosis. However, the results reported seem at least to show that it has sufficient 
“relational fertility” to be of value for several research purposes. —English Summary. 


82. BODWIN, RAYMOND F., & BRUCK, MAX. (Flint, Michigan, Child Guid- 
ance Clinic) The adaptation and validation of the Draw-A-Person Test as a measure 
of self concept. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 427-429. This study attempts to con- 
struct a quantified self concept scale of the Draw-A-Person Test (SCS-DAP). The 
self concept is defined as consisting of self-confidence, freedom to express appropriate 
feelings, liking for one’s self, satisfaction with one’s attainments, and feeling of per- 
sonal appreciation by others. After studying many drawings, the authors felt that 13 
characteristics revealed self concept. These included shading, reinforcement, erasures, 
detail in figure, sketchy lines, transparency, asymmetry, distortion, incompleteness, 
mixed age, opposite sex identifications, primitiveness, and immaturity. Definitions 
are given for each of these characteristics. The authors rated each of these 13 char- 
acteristics on a 5-point rating scale using the DAP’s from 60 subjects who ranged in 
age from 10 to 17 years and who were equally divided for sex. A total score was 
derived by adding the ratings for all 13 characteristics. The subjects were then rank 
ordered by total scores, and the upper and lower 27% were identified. An item analysis 
of the 13 characteristics was accomplished by comparing the upper and lower 27% 
for each characteristic so as to determine those characteristics which best discriminated 
the mature from the immature self concept. In order to test the validity of the SCS- 
DAP, a judge was asked to rate the 60 subjects on a 5-point rating scale for self 
concept. This was done through an individual interview and without any knowledge of 
the SCS-DAP. Pearson r’s were calculated to determine the extent of relationship 
between the judge’s ratings and the SCS-DAP scores for the 60 subjects. The results 
indicate that, as a result of the item analysis, the four categories of shading, mixed 
age, asymmetry, and detail in figure were eliminated in the final revision of the SCS- 
DAP. A Pearson r of .64 indicated a very significant relation between the judge’s 
rating scale and the SCS-DAP. —A. M. Kaplan. 


83. BOUISSET, S., & HURON, R. (Univer. Toulouse, France) Etude de la durée 
minima d’exécution de mouvements volontaires inverses de flexion et d’extension. 
(A study of the minimal execution time of voluntary movements of flexion and exten- 
sion.) Biotypologie, 1960, 21, 63-74. A piezodynamograph describing the force 
applied to the center of gravity of human subjects during voluntary movements was 
used to obtain data from 80 male subjects on 24 trunk and lower extremity flexion 
and exiension movements of varying speeds. Means and variances are presented as 
well as correlations between the different types of movements. Training seems to have 
little effect on the speed or force. Natural tempo correlated highly with preferred 
tempo. Extension is faster than flexion. —S. G. Vandenberg. 


84. CATTELL. RAYMOND B. (Univer. of Illinois, Urbana), SWENEY, ARTHUR 
B., & RADCLIFFE, JOHN A. The objective measurement of motivation structure 
in children. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 227-232. This study applied a large number 
of different motivational devices to the study of a limited number of attitudes in 
children. It was found that the motivational factor structure in children was highly 
consistent with the structure found by Cattell and Baggaley in their study of adults. 
Distinct factors could be descriptively identified with the psycho-analytical id, ego 
and super ego. The presence of a physiological factor and one which can be related 
to repressed complexes also replicates the adult pattern. Two new factors were found 
which were not present in any of the previous studies. One of these factors is asso- 
ciated with a selective readiness or impulsiveness in attitude behavior. The other 
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factor seems to be related to fatigue and symbolic satisfaction of drives, and therefore 
takes the form of differential persistence. This might be also defined as differential 
pervasiveness of attitude in the face of obstruction. The same general motivation 
patterns were found for the widely divergent attitudes toward movies and religion, 
using a pool of eight other attitudes for a control. From this it is concluded that the 
motivational components found have a certain general application. —Authors’ Sum- 
mary. 


85. CHESS, STELLA (New York Med. Coll., New York City), THOMAS, 
ALEXANDER, & BIRCH, HERBERT. Characteristics of the individual child’s 
behavioral responses to the environment. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959, 29, 791-802. 
A report is given of a longitudinal study of 85 children with the purpose of gathering 
data regarding the characteristics of the individual child’s behavioral responses to 
environmental stimuli. The finding of specific, stable reaction patterns in each child 
is reported, with the evidence thus far available indicating a nonexperiential origin. 
The methodology of the study and a scheme of classification of the patterns are given 
briefly. The importance of these reaction patterns in influencing the effect of child 
care practices in the individual child is discussed and illustrated by examples in the 
areas of sleeping, feeding, discipline, toilet training and schooling. —Authors’ Sum- 
mary. 


86. CHUN, R. W. M. (Univer, of Wisconsin Sch. Med., Madison), PAWSAT, R., 
& FORSTER, F. M. Sound localization in infancy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 
472-476. The auditory localization ability of normal infants was studied in a group 
of 12 female and 14 male infants ranging in age from 2 to 49 weeks. Each infant was 
tested on his back in a crib with a special frame of horizontal and vertical bars over 
the crib and five buzzers of identical pitch and intensity placed at different places on 
the crib and bars. Each buzzer was activated for a 5-second period and each infant 
was tested at least twice with the buzzer series. The ability to localize sound was 
considered present only if the head and eyes of the infant turned toward the source 
of sound. All of the infants over 26 weeks of age (15 infants) showed a definite ability 
to localize sound in at least one of the positions tested. —A. J. Hafner. 


87. CRANDALL, VAUGHN J., KATKOVSKY, WALTER, & PRESTON, ANNE. 
(Fels Research Institute, Yellow Springs, Ohio) A conceptual formulation for some 
research on children’s achievement development. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 787-797. 
This article presented a conceptual scheme for research on children’s achievement 
motivation and behavior. Relevant past research was mentioned, and the predictive 
potential of the frequently-used variable, n achievement (as reflected in phantasy) 
was discussed. Three theoretical variables—not used in most past n achievement re- 
search—were suggested. These were attainment value, achievement standards (several 
parameters of this variable were elaborated), and achievement expectations. The 
potential predictive utility of these variables (singly, and in combination) was illus- 
trated in respect to selected achievement behaviors of children. —Authors’ Abstract. 


88. DIELIAUSKAS, VYTAUTAS J. (Xavier Univer.), & HEFFRON, ANN R. 
Differences in performance on the chromatic vs. achromatic H-T-P drawings. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1960, 16, 334-335. An unbiased and representative sample of 100 high 
school seniors, divided into two groups each consisting of 25 males and 25 females, 
were administered the chromatic and achromatic phases of the H-T-P technique in 
reverse order. Both groups were matched for intelligence on the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability. 16 t tests were computed to determine the significance of 
differences in H-T-P IQs obtained from achromatic and chromatic drawings. Eight 
analyses of variances were calculated to determine the effect of presentation, sex, 
intelligence, and interaction of these factors upon the quantitative scores of the H-T-P. 
Significant differences were found between quantitative scores of the achromatic 
drawings. The phase presented first resulted in higher scores without regard to drawing 
medium, Presentation (P) was found to be the main source of variation with the factor 
of sex showing some influence particularly upon the chromatic drawings. —Authors’ 
Summary. 
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89. DOEHRING, DONALD G. Color-form attitudes of deaf children. J. Speech 
Hearing Res., 1960, 3, 242-248. A test of color-form attitude was adminisiered to 
95 deaf children and 90 hearing children ranging in age from 8 to 12 years and also 
to 32 hearing nursery school children and 33 hearing adults. Deaf children show a 
greater tendency to differentiate visual stimuli on the basis of color. Males tend to 
make more color responses than do females. There was no change in the distribution 
of color-form attitudes between the nursery school children and the adult group. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


90. DOW, CLYDE W. Abstracts of theses in the field of speech, XV. Speech 
Monogr., 1960, 27, 239-258. Selected abstracts of doctoral dissertations accepted 
at various universities during the calendar year 1959, covering the general field of 
speech and hearing disorders. —M. F. Palmer. 


91. DURKIN, DOLORES. (Columbia Univer., New York City) Children’s con- 
cept of justice: a further comparison with the Piaget data. J. eauc. Res., 1959, 52, 
252-257. Subjects from a low socioeconomic stratum, and from grades two, five, 
eight and eleven were questioned about the just restoration of right order in instances 
of physical aggression between children. Their responses were examined in order to 
identify possible developmental trends in kinds of solutions proposed and, further, to 
compare these trends with those described by Piaget as being basic to the evolution 
of a sense of justice in the child. The function of intelligence in this evolutionary 
process was also examined. Findings show that: (1) The oldest of the children, as 
well as the younger ones, tend to seek justice in the authority person. This does not 
support Piaget’s contention that acceptance of reciprocity as a justice-principle in- 
creases with age. (2) Older children who do accept reciprocity do not unanimously 
demand, in turn, that it represent the “mathematical equivalent” of what was re- 
ceived. This also fails to. duplicate a Piaget finding. (3) Older children tend to show 
greater overt concern for possible mitigating factors in the situation being judged. 
This bears out Piaget’s findings concerning the emergence of “equity” with age. (4) 
Although not always statistically significant, there is a trend toward no relationship 
between a child’s particular concept of what is just and his level of intelligence. 
—Author’s Summary and Conclusions. 


92. EMERY, F. E. (Tavistock Inst. of Human Relations, London) Psychological 
effects of the Western film: a study in television viewing. II. The experimental study. 
Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 215-232. A Western-type film was shown to an audience of 
43 boys, ages 10-5 to 13-3, of lower-middle and working class status. A study of the 
psychological changes produced and a content analysis of the film led to these 
findings: “(1) That the psychological significance of Western films is due primarily to 
latent themes of an Oedipal or ‘good-versus-bad’ (super-ego versus id) type and not 
to the manifest themes. (2) That pre-adolescent boys will be attracted by the good- 
versus-bad pattern. (3) That viewing a film involves some selective processes (of identi- 
fication and of interpretation) whereby the viewer defends himself from anxiety- 
arousing aspects of the film. (4) That certain temporary changes may be brought 
about in the way in which an individual sees himself in relation to his social environ- 
ment. (5) That these changes do not appear to involve systematic changes in ‘aggres- 
sive drives.’ (6) That in line with changes in his self-perceptions the individual will tend 
correspondingly to adopt the posture or pose of the hero.” 


93. ERPICUM, D. (Katanga Mining Co., Congo) Tests mentaux et résultats 
scolaires chez des enfants congolais. (Mental test and school results with Congolese 
children.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 11-22. A comparison was made of two 
methods of presenting three tests to 200 children age 10 to 15 in Katanga. The children 
were paired off into two groups on the basis of a number series type test of numerical 
reasoning. The experimental group received some practice with material similar to 
the tests, while the controls did not. The tests used were the Raven Progressive Ma- 
trices, a numerical reasoning test similar to the matrices test, and a simple verbal 
numerical reasoning test. Intercorrelations and correlations with school grades are 
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presented for experimentals and controls at three age levels. The correlations are 
generally higher for the experimental groups. The author concludes that some special 
coaching may be necessary when mental tests are used with non-Western subjects. 
—S. G. Vandenberg. 


94. ERVIN, SUSAN M. (Univer. of California, Berkeley) Experimenal procedures 
of children. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 703-719. Second- and third-grade children 
were shown a set of rods systematically varying in material, length, and thickness. 
When the rods were fixed horizontally at one end, attaching weights at the free end 
bent some more than others. The children were to extricate the four variables respon- 
sible for the different effects. Their predictions, choices of rods to compare, explana- 
tions for results, and answers to hypothetical questions were examined. Sex and age, 
but not IQ, were related to success in discovering the four factors. Failures were chiefly 
due to terminological confusion, repetition of unsuccessful predictions, focusing on 
too narrow hypotheses, and failure to notice uncontrolled variables. The children 
notably did not use experimental controls. Unsuccessful predictions were the chief 
occasion for noticing a factor hitherto ignored, but once noticed, the factor might be 
left uncontrolled once more. Strategies and definitions of the task varied widely be- 
tween children. —Author’s Abstract. 


95. FRANCIS, ROBERT J., & RARICK, G. LAWRENCE. (Univer. of Wisconsin, 
Madison) Motor characteristics of the mentally retarded. Coop. Res. Monogr., 1960, 
No. 1. An analysis of the data obtained from administering gross motor tests to 
284 mentally retarded boys and girls from public school special classes and to a sample 
of institutionalized subjects, led to the following conclusions: “The mentally retarded 
children . . . were markedly inferior to normal children in all motor performance tests, 
and as age increased the deviations from the normal tended to become greater. 
However, the general pattern of change by age and sex was similar to that reported 
for normal children, as well as the intercorrelations among the specific motor tests. 
Although the findings indicate that the poor quality of motor performance was a func- 
tion of low intelligence, the relationship between tests of intelligence and motor per- 
formance was similar to the correlation obtained between these variables in normal 
humans. It is possible that factors of motivation and failure to comprehend test in- 
structions may have contributed in part to the low performance scores of the mentally 
retarded. While in some instances this constituted a problem, more particularly for the 
institutionalized cases, it is doubtful that the larger differences can be attributed to 
these factors alone.” 


96. FROST, BARRY P. (Child Guidance Training Centre, London, England) An 
application of the method of extreme deviations to the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 420. It has been suggested that certain 
combinations of high and low subtest scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale are diag- 
nostic at “psychiatric” levels. The present investigation examined 107 WISC records 
from a child guidance clinic population by the method of extreme deviation in order 
to determine the relation of high and low scores to specific clinical diagnostic patterns. 
Deviation of each subtest score from the scale mean for each individual record was 
calculated and the child placed in a diagnostic category on the basis of psychiatric 
description. Results indicated that none of the extreme deviations was specific to any 
one psychiatric category or discriminated between categories. Some statistically sig- 
nificant results are described. —Author’s Summary. 


97. GANKOVA, Z. A. On the interrelation of action, image, and speech in the 
thinking of preschool age children. Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 69-77. This is an 
attempt experimentally to show that the forms of child thinking, viz., visual-active, 
visual-imaginative, action- and image-based verbal, are not only consecutive stages 
in the development of thinking but also depend on the nature of problems facing the 
child and on his efforts in solving them. According to the author the transfer from 
visual-active to verbal-conceptual thinking is not a mere transition from a lower to 
higher level, for it involves the development of all types of thinking and the change 
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in the relation between them. It has been found, in particular, that verbal thinking 
which acquires a dominant role in senior preschool age children is represented at 
earlier stages. —English Summary. 


98. GARFIELD, SOL L., & AFFLECK, D. C. (Univer. of Nebraska Coll. Med., 
Omaha) A study of individuals committed to a state home for the retarded who were 
later released as not mentally defective. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1960, 64, 907-915. 
The case records of 24 residents of a state institution for the retarded, but later ad- 
judged not retarded, were examined for factors leading to their institutionalization, 
and events responsible for their being judged not retarded with subsequent discharge 
from the institution. —J. W. Fleming. 


99. GRAPKO, M. F. (Univer. of Toronto, Canada) The significance of social 
expectancy and achievement in the development of security in school age children. 
Bull. Inst. Child Study, 1960, 22(3), 7-11. This study was designed to test the hypoth- 
esis that social’ expectancy is a factor which influences the degree of relationship 
between security and academic achievement. Three classes of Grade IV children were 
used and each child in the study received the Forest Hill Basic Arithmetic Test and the 
Institute of Child Study Security Test. The results give some evidence in support of 
the hypothesis, namely that for high social expectancy, a relationship between security 
and achievement was shown, while for low social expectancy, no significant relation- 
ship between security and achievement was indicated. —Author’s Summary. 


100. GRIFFITH, BELVER C. (Edward R. Johnstone Training & Res. Center, 
Bordentown, N.J.) The use of verbal mediators in concept formation by retarded 
subjects at different intelligence levels. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 633-641. The 
study related retarded subjects’ performance on a similarities task like that found in 
standard intelligence tests to their definitions of the words presented for the reporting 
of similarities. It attempted “to determine whether retarded Ss’ performance in report- 
ing similarities depended upon their defining a threshold number of words or some 
constant proportion of the presented stimulus words in terms of a suitable basis of 
similarity for the entire set of presented words. These alternatives were tested by 
having Ss respond to three- and six-word sets of stimulus words. The results were 
separately considered for Ss of IQ below 65 and subjects of IQ of 65 and above. Ss 
in the lower IQ range have little success unless they define approximately two-thirds 
of the words in terms of a possible abstraction. The results for the higher IQ Ss do 
not clearly support either hypothesis.” The paper also discussed problems in using 
the method followed in this study to analyze conceptual behavior, i.e., the discovery 
of mediators in individual subjects and the correlation of the presence of mediators 
with the subjects’ conceptual performance, and suggested possible improvements in 
method. —Author’s Abstract. 


101.  HAFNER, A. JACK (Univer. of Minnesota, Minneapolis), POLLIE, DON- 
ALD M., & WAPNER, IRWIN. The relationship between the CMAS and WISC 
functioning. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 322-323. The CMAS and WISC were 
administered individually to 42 children with a mean age of 10.8 years. The correla- 
tions between the CMAS and WISC scales and subtests were all negative except 
for the Picture Completion subtest. Only the correlations between the CMAS and the 


subtests of Block Design and Coding reached significance ai the .05 level. —Authors’ 
Summary. 


102. HANDLON, BRITOMAR J., & GROSS, PATRICIA. (Mt. Holyoke Coll., 
South Hadley, Mass.) The development of sharing behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 59, 425-428. The purpose of this experiment was to study sharing behavior in 
children as it is affected by age, sex, and only or other-than-only status. The experi- 
mental situation was that of sharing, with a momentarily absent partner, and in the 
presence of an adult, an unevenly divisible reward earned by performing a cooperative 
task. 43 New England preschool and grade school children were studied with the 
following results: (1) Age was a significant variable in sharing behavior. Giving the 
partner the greater share of an unequally divisible number of objects increased with 
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age. (2) The highest degree of keeping a greater share for the self (“selfishness”) 
occurred in the preschool group. (3) The transition between keeping the greater share 
(“selfishness”) and keeping the lesser share (“generosity”) occurred between the fourth 
and fifth grades and was complete by the sixth grade. (4) Sharing behavior was not 
influenced by the sex of the child. (5) The fact that a child was an only child or had 
siblings did not affect the sharing behavior of the children studied. —From Authors’ 
Summary and Conclusions. 


103. HANLON, C. (Univer. of Texas) Response variability in children as a func- 
tion cf age, pretraining, and incentive conditions. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1960, 
53, 267-269. In trials in a checkerboard maze, no performance differences were 
found as a function of incentive value or type of pretraining, but the older children 
took shorter paths and showed greater variability of path choice. —From Author’s 
Summary. 


104. HARRIS, DALE B. (Pennsylvania State Univer., University Park) Discus- 
sion. Symposium: conceptual and methodological developments in parent-child re- 
search. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 817-822. The symposium on Conceptual and 
Methodological Developments in Parent-Child Research (see 35: 87, 139, 144) illus- 
trates well recent trends in psychology, including emphasis on experimental analysis 
and manipulation. These papers are unusual, however, in tackling complex patterns 
and sequences of events with acceptable rigor. They make significant methodological 
advances. Of the three, Tyler’s project is the boldest, engaging the broadest problems. 
Crandall has sharpened up the issue of achievement motivation by differentiating 
three features—attention value, achievement standards, and achievement expectancy. 
Sigel has made the most original methodological suggestions, especially his emphasis 
on specifics rather than general behavior statements, on behavioral rather than feeling 
or characterological reference, and on techniques for enhancing parental recall. 
Tyler’s methodological contributions are in keeping parent and child data collection 
separate, thus reducing contamination, and in developing detailed scoring-sample 
manuals for evaluating the protocols. Certain questions are raised and problems are 
anticipated in the further development of the studies. Five additional problems in 
contemporary parent-child research are delineated and discussed: the ex post facto 
design, the conceptualization of adjustment as process, the dimension of parental 
goals, sampling the behavior stream sufficiently to get stable estimates, and precision 
of measuring devices needed where statistical is substituted for experimental control 
in “experiments of nature.”—Author’s Abstract. 


105. HARTUP, WILLARD W., & KELLER, E. DUWAYNE. (State Univer. 
of lowa, lowa City) Nurturance in preschool children and its relation to dependency. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 681-689. The purposes of this study were: (a) to develop 
an observational technique for the measurement of nurturant behavior in nursery 
school children, (b) to examine age and sex differences in frequency of occurrence of 
such behaviors, and (c) to explore relations existing between measures of nurturance 
and measures of six components of dependency. Two groups of nursery school children 
were the subjects for this investigation. One group consisted of 10 boys and 11 girls 
with a mean age of 3-8; the other consisted of 9 boys and 11 girls with a mean age of 
5-2. 110 minutes of observation spread over 18 school days were completed for each 
child. Frequency measures of both nurturance and dependence were derived from 
these observations. Nurturant behavior tends to occur relatively infrequently in the 
social behavior of young children with “giving positive attention” occurring most often. 
No age or sex differences were found. This is consistent with the findings of several 
other studies of preschool children’s social behavior. The total frequency of nurturant 
behavior proved to be positively associated with the dependency components of 
“secking help” and “seeking physical affection” and negatively associated with “being 
near.” —Authors’ Abstract. 


106. HESS, DONALD A., & McDONALD, EUGENE T. Consonantal nasal pres- 
sure in cleft palate speakers. J. Speech Hearing Res., 1960, 3, 201-211. 20 cleft 
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palate speakers articulating CV monosyllables and CVCVCYV trisyllables with 24 con- 
sonants and the single vowel (a) were measured by nasal manometer. Consonants re- 
quiring greater intraoral pressure involved greater nasal pressure with mean nasal 
pressure ranking from affricates, fricatives, plosives, nasals, to glides, in descending 
order. Surds involved greater nasal pressure than sonants. Misarticuations of cleft 
palate speakers involved more frequently consonants with higher mean nasal pressure. 
Nasal pressure to individual subjects on 10 selected trisyllable items tends to predict 
each subject’s rank. —M. F. Palmer. 


107. HOFFMAN, LOIS WLADIS (Univer. of Michigan, Ann Arbor), ROSEN, 
SIDNEY, & LIPPITT, RONALD. Parental coerciveness, child autonomy, and child’s 
role at school. Sociometry, 1960, 23, 15-22. Parental coerciveness toward boys was 
hypothesized as arousing hostility and needs for self-assertion; and autonomy, as 
softening this hostility and contributing to the development of social skills and self- 
confidence. Thus, autonomy was seen as facilitating the effective expression in the 
peer group of needs engendered by coerciveness. The sample consisted of 217 elemen- 
tary school boys. Data collection procedures included interviews, classroom socio- 
metrics, and teacher ratings. To test the hypotheses, the boys in the upper quartile on 
both coerciveness and autonomy were compared with the remainder of the sample, 
and with those who were high on only one of these variables. The over-all pattern 
of the findings supported the hypotheses. —Authors’ Summary. 


108. HOLLOWAY, HAROLD D. (Univer. of Tennessee, Knoxville) Quantity 
served and chronological age as factors in quantity of milk consumed by preschoolers. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 729-737. Purpose was to test the effects of serving differing 
quantities of milk (120 ml. versus 40 ml. portions) to two preschool age levels (juniors 
versus seniors). A three-factor analysis of variance design, Quantity x Age x Days, 
was used. The middle-to-upper socioeconomic sample was enrolled in a university 
nursery school and consisted of 32 Ss equally divided between the two groups. The 
mean ages of the Jrs and Srs, respectively, were 3.4 and 4.5 years. Half of each sex 
in each of the two groups was assigned at random to one of the two milk-quantity 
conditions, thereby resulting in four subgroups. The number of ml. of milk consumed 
by each S over each of 31 days under the above treatment conditions wes recorded. 
The experiment was conducted under a laissez faire milk-drinking condition. The two 
criterion scores for each S were the mean ml. consumed during the first 15 experi- 
mental days and the last 16 experimental days. The analyses yielded the following 
major results: (a) no statistically significant interactions; (b) statistically significant 
higher mean consumption under the 120 ml. treatment (M = 102.8 ml.) than under the 
40 ml. treatment (M = 73.1); (c) statistically significant higher mean consumption 
during the first 15 days (M = 95.2 ml.) than during the last 16 days (M = 80.7 ml.); 
(d) no statistically significant difference between age level means. The results were 
discussed from the standpoints of theoretical learning principles and practical impli- 
cations. —Author’s Abstract. 


109%. IMEDADZE, N. V. On the psychological nature of early bilingualism. 
Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 60-68. The analysis of the observations carried on a 
child who was simultaneously learning two languages (in our case Georgian and 
Russian) shows that in the speech development of a bilingual child two stages may be 
distinguished: (1) the mixed speech stage during which the child uses the elements of 
both languages indiscriminately; (2) the stage of gradual separation and parallel for- 
mation of the two linguistic systems, in the process of which identical phonetic, lexical, 
and grammatical forms are learned simultaneously without inhibition, whereas differ- 
ent forms of both the languages hinder each other. As time goes on more autonomy 
of systems is developed. The psychological mechanism of this process may be de- 
scribed as the working out and differentiation of the diffuse speech set (ganzhoba) into 
the set for speaking Georgian and Russian. —English Summary. 


110. IRWIN, ORVIS C. (Univer. of Wichita, Kansas) A short vowel test for use 
with children with cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1960, 21(4), 3-4. A test 
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of 11 vowel sounds in the initial and medial positions in words was administered to 
492 cerebral palsied children, 3 to 16 years, in 23 states. The range of difficulty of the 
items was found to be 76 to 93%, i.e., these children seemed to articulate vowel sounds 
more easily than consonants. However, this is too narrow a range for test purposes. 
“A preferable range might be from 10 or 15% to 85 or 90% with the mean in the 
neighborhood of 50%. It is also possible that the vowel sounds in the second syllable 
of polysyllable words would provide a wider range of the difficulties of these pho- 
nemes.” —I. Altman. 


111. JEGARD, SUZANNE, & WALTERS, RICHARD H. (Univer. of Toronto, 
Canada) A study of some determinants of aggression in young children. Child 
Develpm., 1960, 31, 739-747. 12 high-guilt Ss and 12 low-guilt Ss were identified by 
means of a projective test. Half the high-guilt Ss and half the low-guilt Ss were then 
subjected to a high-frustration situation, and the remainder to a low-frustration 
situation. The subgroups were balanced in respect to both sex and age. Following frus- 
tration, each S was provided an opportunity of displaying aggression by striking either 
an inflated rubber punch-bag (in the form of a child of indeterminate sex) or a toy 
dog. The total number of times S struck either toy and the latency of his initial re- 
sponse were taken as measures of strength of aggression. The proportion of responses 
given to the dog served as an index of the extent to which S displaced aggression. 
Failure to confirm predictions that the guilt level of Ss and the degree of frustration 
would have significant effects on the amount of aggression manifested, on the latency 
of the initial aggressive response, and on the incidence of displaced responses, suggests 
that some of the assumptions underlying this experiment (and others of the same 
general kind) may not be justified. —Authors’ Abstracts. 


112. JOHNSON, G. ORVILLE (Syracuse Univer., Syracuse, N.Y.), CAPOBI- 
ANCO, RUDOLPH J., & BLAKE, KATHRYN A. An evaluation of behavioral 
changes in trainable mentally deficient children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1960, 64, 
881-893. This report presents and discusses the results of a project concerned with 
evaluating the usefulness of numerous psychometric tests in assessing intellectual char- 
acteristics, and growth or changes in behavior, of severely retarded children enrolled 
in a training program over a two-year period. —J. W. Fleming. 


113. JONES, MARY HELEN, & LIVERANT, SHEPHARD. (Ohio State Univer., 
Columbus) Effects of age differences on choice behavior. Child Develpm., 1960, 
31, 673-680. This experiment was designed to investigate the function of previous 
experience with probabilities in determining the mode of responding to differentially 
reinforced alternatives. Following formulations of Estes and of Tolman and Brunswik, 
it was predicted that nursery school children (less experienced with probabilities) in 
a two-choice situation would use “pure strategy,” their probability of response to the 
maximally reinforced alternative asymptoting at unity. On the other hand, it was 
predicted that elementary school children (more experienced with probabilities) 
would respond with a probability value equal to the actual occurrence of reinforce- 
ment. In general, positive evidence was found for these predictions. —Authors’ 
Abstract. 


114. KENDLER, T. S., KENDLER, H. H., & WELLS, D. (Barnard Coll., New 
York City) Reversal and nonreversal shifts in nursery school children. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1960, 53, 83-88. The experiment compared the performance of 
96 nursery school children on three types of shifts in a discrimination learning situa- 
tion, namely a control, a reversal shift and a nonreversal shift. Half of each group 
was required to verbalize their choices for 10 trials between the initial and test dis- 
criminations. The other half received no special instructions. The results supported 
the prediction that children of this age would respond to the concepts employed in an 
unmediated fashion, since reversal shift showed negative transfer, while the other 
two conditions showed positive transfer. The results do not support the prediction 
that verbalization between the training and test series would increase mediation. 
—Authors’ Summary. 
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115. KENNEDY, WALLACE A., & Human Development Clinic Staff. (Florida 
State Univer., Tallahassee) A multidimensional study of mathematically gifted ado- 
lescents. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 655-666. 40 highly-selected, mathematically 
gifted adolescents were administered a battery of psychological tests, including the 
WISC, McGuire-White Index of Social Status, Kell-Hoeflin Incomplete Sentence Blank, 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Study of Values developed by Allport, 
Vernon and Lindzey, and STEP Mathematics Test, Form 1A. The students were 
delegates at the FSU-NSF Summer Mathematics Camp and were observed over a 
six-week period. This highly select group of mathematically gifted adolescents, selected 
for exceptional achievement, demonstrated, as expected, extremely high scores on 
intelligence. They also demonstrated a significant difference between their verbal and 
performance abilities as measured by the Wechsier Intelligence Scale, with their verbal 
ability being consistently high. This predominantly middle-class group appeared to be 
somewhat anxious, highly competitive, concerned about the impressions they were 
creating, and maturing much more rapidly in terms of family and social relationships 
than their high school peers. They had a marked tendency toward abstract beliefs 
and theoretical values; regular church attendance and concern about ethical problems 
was a predominant feature of their self-concept. They were much more orthodox and 
conventional in their approach to religious matters than one might expect from such 
an early maturing adolescent group. In general, the math camp student body was found 
to be uniformly well adjusted, showing little signs of egocentricity or one-sidedness. 
—Author’s Abstract. 


116. KEZHERADZE, E.D. The role of words in memorization and some features 
of the child’s notions. Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 78-85. The purpose of the pres- 
ent paper is to show the influence exercised by the verbal reflection of memorized 
material upon memorization effect. Experiments with school and preschool age children 
have shown that the best memorization effect, both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
for all the experimental ages was yielded by: (1) the experimental material which 
could be easily named; and (2) the series which set a naming task for the subject. 
Thus, it is assumed by the author that naming creates favourable conditions for 
memorization. A special set of experiments was undertaken to show that the role of 
naming in memorization is comparable to that of an intellectual operation. —English 
Summary. 


117. KING, W. H. (Univer. of London, England) Immediate and delayed recall 
of information presented orally and visually. Educ. Rev., 1959, 11, 125-129. The 
study was designed “to compare the results obtained by children on different types of 
comprehension passages when these were presented (a) orally—as listening material, 
and (b) visually—as reading material. . . . 175 boys and girls in the last term of their 
junior schools read the first test and then answered a set of questions on the contents. 
Exactly a week later the same children were given the same set of questions which 
they answered from memory. These children were given the second passage orally, 
answered the questions and a week later answered the same set of questions from 
memory. 221 boys and girls also took the same tests in the reverse order. . . . Con- 
sidering the sample of boys and girls, there seems to be some evidence that for 
immediate recall, listening is more effective than reading; but the effects at the end 
of a week are not significantly different. However the brightest boys and, to a lesser 
extent, the brightest girls recall facts better when the material is read by them... . 
the less academically inclined children tend to absorb initially more facts if these 
are presented orally.” 


118. KNOWER, FRANKLIN H. Graduate theses: an index of graduate work 
in speech, XXVII. Speech Monogr., 1960, 27, 259-278. Report of graduate work 
in the general field of speech, as well as specch and hearing disorders, and of the 


number of master’s and doctoral degrees granted by various universities and colleges. 
—M. F. Palmer. 
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119. KOPPITZ, ELIZABETH MUNSTERBERG. (Endicott Public Sch., N.Y.) 
The Bender Gestalt Test for children: a normative study. J. clin Psychol., 1960, 16, 
432-435. This paper presents the Revised Scoring System for the Bender Gestalt 
Test for children together with normative data based on the performance of 1055 
school children aged 5 to 10 years. Mean test scores and standard deviations are given 
for each age and grade level. Critical time limits for each group are also presented. 
Findings show that the mean Bender scores improve steadily up to age 9 and level 
off thereafter. The Bender differentiates both outstanding and immature visual motor 
perception up to age 8, thereafter it no longer discriminates at the upper end. The 
test continues to differentiate children with poor visual motor perception also at the 
higher age levels. No statistically significant differences were found between the mean 
Bender scores or mean time scores for boys and girls. —Author’s Summary. 


120. KOSSOV, B. B. On some methods for bringing out essential features in 
perceived objects. Vop. Psikhol., 1960, No. 1, 135-144. The present study deals 
with the cases when not the essential features of presented objects served as signals, 
i.e., determined the reaction of the tested subjects to these objects, but the nonessen- 
tial ones. In the experiments described the essential features were given signal function 
by one of the two methods: (1) development of similar responses to objects with 
similar essential and different nonessential features (variation of nonessential features); 
(2) development of different responses to objects with different essential and similar 
nonessential features (differentiation of objects according to the essential features 
only). The experiments with grown-ups and 11- to 12-year-old children have shown 
that (1) the second method is more efficient than the first method, (2) the second 
method can replace the first method, (3) if the first method is used first the number 
of situations in which the second method can be effective is reduced and (4) the 
negative effect of the first method on the second one can be removed if the second 
method is used for a sufficiently long time. —English Summary. 


121. KUZMINA, D. A. Abstraction processes in text studies. Vop. Psikhol., 
1959, 6, 139-149. The purpose of the present investigation was to throw light on 
some features of abstraction as exercised by primary school pupils in the process of 
selective narration. It has been found that for pupils to select some of the components 
in the plot by abstracting from the others represents a rather complicated problem 
involving a number of successive steps. At first, the pupils fail to draw a hard and 
fast line between different portions of the text with the result that the proportionality 
between the text elements positively and negatively abstracted is disturbed. As the 
child develops, this disproportion is gradually reduced. It is shown that under the 
influence of the problem the same visual components may render support for the 
diametrically different processes, the selecting of or abstracting from the same textual 
elements. —English Summary. 


122. L’ABATE, LUCIANO. (Washington Univer. Med. Sch.) The effect of 
paternal failure to participate during the referral of child psychiatric patients. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1960, 16, 407-408. “This study examines whether the absence or presence 
of the father at the time of a child’s referral to a mental health clinic is a significant 
variable in the mother’s emotional disturbance and in the child’s maladjustment.” 
Three groups comprised the sample. One group consisted of 21 couples of parents 
who came to a mental health clinic for behavior problems in their child. A second 
group contained 27 mothers who also came to the mental health clinic for behavior 
problems in their child; however, these mothers were not accompanied by their 
husbands. These parents were all in their thirties and from lower to middle socio- 
economic semirural background. 19 of their children, all boys between 9 and 13 years 
of age, were given the Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment as well as other clinical 
tests. A third group who served as a control, contained 49 couples of parents whose 
background and age were comparable to the experimental parents. The control sample 
was taken from Liverant’s study; here, 49 boys without behavior problems and a 
similar background and age to the experimental group of boys were also administered 
the Rogers Test in groups of 5 or 10. The differences in the MMPI profiles indicated 
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that “mothers who brought their child to a mental health clinic without their husbands 
appeared to be more disturbed than control mothers and mothers who were accom- 
panied by their husbands when they brought their child to the same clinic. The same 
differences found among mothers held between two groups of experimental boys and 
a group of control boys according to their scores on the Rogers Test of Personality 
Adjustment. Boys who were accompanied only by their mothers appeared to be more 
maladjusted than boys who were accompanied by both parents. Both groups of 
experimental boys appeared more maladjusted than a group of control boys.” 
—A. M. Kaplan. 


123. LONGSTRETH, LANGDON E. (Univer. Southern California, Los Angeles) 
The relationship between expectations and frustration in children. Child Develpm., 
1960, 31, 667-671. Two groups of second-grade children (16 per group) were 
instructed to hold a lever down continuously in order to obtain marbles which could 
be traded for a prize. For group P, a light was activated five seconds before each 
marble ejection and terminated with appearance of the marble. For group U, the light 
was not paired with marble ejection. The last marble was not ejected (extinction), but 
the light was activated at equal intervals in both groups. It was found that group P 
extinguished faster. Qualitative data strongly suggested that group P also exerted 
more pressure on the response handle during extinction. These data were interpreted 
in terms of frustration theory. —Author’s Abstract. 


124. McNEIL, JOHN D. (Univer. of California, Los Angeles) Changes in ethnic 
reaction tendencies during high school. J. educ. Res., 1960, 53, 199-200. The 
author first compared the number and dimensions of prejudiced stereotypes expressed 
by 50 entering 10th graders with those described by 50 graduating 12th graders from 
the same school. He then compared the 10th grade stereotypes with the responses of 
these same students when they reached the 12th grade. The results of the first phase 
indicated that the 12th graders held more negative stereotypes than the 10th graders. 
The findings of the second phase were that more prejudiced stereotypes were held by 
the 12th grade students than when these same students were in the 10th grade. —I. 
Woronoff. 


125. MALPASS, LESLIE F., BROWN, RONALD, & HAKE, DONALD. (Southern 
Ill. Univer., Carbondale) The utility of the Progressive Matrices (1956 edition) with 
normal and retarded children. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 16, 350. In order to deter- 
mine the relations between the 1956 edition of the Progressive Matrices and standard 
IQ tests and to determine the extent to which the Matrices would differentiate between 
institutionalized and noninstitutionalized retardates and between both these groups and 
normal children. 104 retarded children (56 institutionalized and 48 enrolled in classes 
for the educably mentally handicapped) and 67 normal children were given intelligence 
tests. The mean CA of the retardates and normal children was 11-8 and 11-5, respec- 
tively. Sex groupings did not reveal any significant differences in CA for either the 
retarded or normal groups. The retarded children were given the WISC while the 
normal children were given the California Test of Mental Maturity. The institu- 
tionalized group were found to have a WISC mean IQ of 62.7 with a SD of 7.6 while 
the noninstitutionalized retarded group had a WISC mean IQ of 68 with a SD of 8.8. 
The normal group had a CTMM mean IQ of 110.7 with a SD of 15.9. No significant 
sex differences were found for any of the groups. The Matrices were administered 
individually to all subjects. Partial r’s of .506 (all retarded), .508 (institutionalized), 
and .511 (noninstitutionalized retardates) were found between the WISC and the 
Matrices scores. “A slight sex difference in favor of girls’ scores was observed.” The 
partial r between CTMM and Matrices scores was .541 with the girls again having 
higher r’s. The differences in Matrices scores between all retardates and normals 
were highly significant. There was, however, no significant difference in Matrices 
scores between the institutionalized and noninstitutionalized retardates, although there 
was a trend for the institutionalized retardate to score lower than the noninstitutional- 
ized retardate. The authors state, “These results suggests that the 1956 revision of the 
Progressive Matrices differentiates retarded and normal children practically as well 
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as IQ scores and that these Matrices demonstrate difference trends between institu- 
tionalized and noninstitutionalized retardates of the same order as IQ scores.” —A. M. 
Kaplan. 


126. MARTIN, WILLIAM E. (Purdue Univer., Lafayette, Ind.) Discussion. Sym- 
posium: conceptual and methodological developments in parent-child research. Child 
Develpm., 1960, 31, 823-826. A critical examination of three research projects 
(see 35: 87, 139, 144) with particular attention directed to specification, definition, and 
measurement of antecedent and consequent variables; conceptualization of intervening 
variables; awareness of situational determinants of behavior; and utilization of theory. 
—Author’s Abstract. 


127. MECHAM, MERLIN J. (Brigham Young Univer., Provo, Utah) Measure- 
ment of verbal language development in cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1960, 
21(3), 3-4. | To overcome the problem of nonresponse on the part of cerebral palsied 
children, the author developed “an informant-interview scale of verbal language 
development to assess what a child does in his daily life communicative activities.” 
Tests show the scale to meet standard criteria for reliability and validity with both 
normal and feeble-minded children. As a check on the usefulness of the scale with 
cerebral palsied subjects, it was given to the parents of 30 children enrolled in the 
Institute of Logopedics. Results indicate that it can be used satisfactorily with such 
groups. The scores were not affected significantly by severity of physical impairment. 
Sensory defects or aphasia, it is felt, may have a bearing on the language scores. 
“The scores appear to be affected only by mental age, and this is expected, since 
verbal language development depends heavily upon mental maturation.” —I. Altman. 


128. METZGER, ROLLAND. (Dixon State Sch., Illinois) Probability learning in 
children and aments. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1960, 64, 869-874. Six groups of 30 
Ss each were run for 451 trials in a Humphreys type light guessing experiment in 
which Ss were required to predict which of two lights would appear next. The major 
stimulus light appeared 70% of the time and the minor 30%. The Ss were classified 
into three main groups: familial and nonfamilial mentally retarded Ss and normal 
school children. Each of these three groups was further divided into two MA ranges. 
The average percentage of response to the dominant stimulus on the last 150 trials 
for each of the six groups was in accord with Estes’ probability matching law. How- 
ever, in terms of the distribution of responses the majority of the Ss of the present 
study failed to conform to Estes’ prediction. Analysis of response data in terms of 
stereotype showed significantly more stereotype for the mentally deficient Ss than 
for normals, significantly less sterotype for the high MA range than for the low MA 
range, and no significant differences for the groups differentiated on the basis of 
etiology of the mental deficiency. —From Author’s Summary. 


129. MUSSEN, PAUL, & DISTLER, LUTHER. (Univer. of California, Berkeley) 
Masculinity, identification, and father-son relationships. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 59, 350-356. The IT Scale for Children (ITSC), a test of sex-typing of interests, 
was administered to 38 white, middle-class, kindergarten boys. The 10 Ss scoring 
highest in the test were assumed to have developed the highest degree of male role 
identification, while the 10 scoring lowest were considered the least strongly identified 
with this role. In order to determine the relationship between parental perceptions 
and degree of masculine identification, each of the 20 boys was tested in a structured 
doll-play situation. During the session, the child completed, in play, nine incomplete 
stories involving parent-child relations. Responses were scored in terms of the amount 
of nurturance, punishment, and power (nurturance plus punishment) attributed to 
the mother, father, and parents as a unit. The study was designed to evaluate three 
hypothesized processes of identification—developmental, defensive, and role taking. 
Analysis of the data provided evidence consistent with all three hypotheses. As pre- 
dicted from the developmental identification hypothesis, young boys who were strongly 
identified with the male role perceived their fathers as more rewarding and nurturant 
(p = .02) than their weakly identified peers did. According to the defensive identifi- 
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cation hypothesis, the strongly father-identified boys perceive their fathers as more 
punitive and threatening. This hypothesis was also supported (p = .06). Boys high and 
low in masculinity were also clearly differentiated on the Father Power score (p = 
.007). This finding indicates that those who have made substantial male identifications 
view their fathers as powerful sources of both reward and punishment, and is in 
accordance with role theory, which maintains that the child is most likely to assimi- 
late the role of an individual with whom he has intensive interactions, especially if 
this individual is powerful. —Authors’ Summary. 


130. O'CONNOR, N., & HERMELIN, B. (Institute of Psychiatry, London, Eng- 
land) Discrimination and reversal learning in imbeciles. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 59, 409-413. The purpose was to compare imbecilic and normal child per- 
formances to a discrimination and reversal learning task. In the first of two experi- 
ments 10 institutionalized imbecile children (mean MA of 4.9 years and mean CA of 
11.5 years) and 10 normal control school children (mean CA of 5.1) served as Ss. 
Stimuli were black squares of different sizes presented two at a time (size ratio 5:8). 
A correct response was rewarded with candy; the correct response for half the Ss in 
each group was the larger of the two stimuli, the smaller stimulus for remaining 
Ss. The discrimination learning criterion was 10 consecutive correct trials, whereupon 
the correct stimulus was reversed and stimulus reversal trials continued to a criterion 
of 10 consecutive correct trials. The second experiment employed another group of 
10 imbeciles matched in age and IQ with those of the first experiment. Procedures 
were the same for both experiments except that verbal reward in addition to candy 
was introduced in the second study. The principal result of the study was that “Im- 
becile children . . . learned a size discrimination problem with more difficulty than 
the normals, but showed greater facility in the appropriate reversal task.” —H. D. 
Holloway. 


131. PAGE, ERIC I. (King’s Norton Primary Sch., England) Haptic perception: 
a consideration of one of the investigations of Piaget and Inhelder. Educ. Rev., 1959, 
11, 115-124. In a replication of a Piaget-Inhelder experiment, 60 children, aged 
2-10 to 7-9, served as subjects. “They were asked to sit before a curved screen. The 
hands were put through holes cut in the screen, and the forms were felt out of sight 
of the child. . .. The younger children identified the forms by selecting, from a set of 
forms displayed in view, a form thought to be like the one handled; the older children 
were asked to draw the form felt. Some children were asked to do both, but on 
different occasions.” The forms included familiar common objects, geometrical shapes, 
and topological shapes. An analysis of the results served (a) to confirm the develop- 
mentai stages outlined by Piaget and Inhelder and also their finding that topological 
shapes were recognized earlier than even the simple geometrical forms; (b) to reveal 
four stages of exploration utilized by the subjects in identifying or reproducing the 
forms; (c) to demonstrate the tendency for the subjects to attempt to find “some 
meaningful association of the object being felt.” 


132. PALMER, CHARLENE D. (Univer. of California, Santa Barbara) Principles 
of child growth and development. J. educ. Res., 1960, 53, 273-275. Seven child 
growth and development texts were selected by a jury of eight as authoritative sources 
of principles. A content analysis was made of these books and 16 principles were 
agreed upon. The report discusses these principles and their implications for courses 
in the area of child development. —I. Woronoff. 


133. PATTERSON, GERALD. (Univer. of Oregon, Eugene) A nonverbal tech- 
nique for the assessment of aggression in children. Child Develpm.. 1960, 31, 643-653. 
A preliminary nonverbal test is described which identifies two sets of variables 
deemed necessary for making predictions about aggressive behavior in children. One 
set of variables is labeled an aggressive response disposition. This general class is 
arbitrarily broken down into three subcategories of different kinds of aggressive re- 
sponses. A second general class of variables, inhibition, consists of four subcategories 
of nonaggressive responses to frustration. These variables represent a rough trans- 
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lation of the frustration-aggression model into test media. These constructs, aggressive 
response disposition and inhibition, are translated into cartoon media for use with boys 
ages 6 through 12 years. At present, the technique has been applied to five samples 
of normal and disturbed children with two independent statistical analyses of internal 
consistency, The median reliability of the seven test variables is .69. The data indicate 
a significant age difference related to the kinds of test responses chosen. The test 
generates significant predictions about overt behavior on all five samples of children. 
Using patterns of aggressive response disposition and inhibition dictated by the frus- 
tration-aggression model results in significant increments in prediction as compared 
to using the aggressive response disposition alone. —Author’s Abstract. 


134. PERRODIN, ALEX F. (Univer. of Georgia) Factors affecting the develop- 
ment of cooperation in children. J. educ. Res., 1960, 53, 283-288. The Behavior 
Preference Record and a personal data sheet consisting of home, community, and 
school information items was administered to 352 children in grades 4 through 7. 
Findings were: “(1) Boys tended to score higher in preferences for cooperation than 
did girls. (2) Stability of home and school life had a slightly favorable effect upon 
children’s preferences for cooperation. (3) Participation in YMCA or YWCA children’s 
activities appeared to have a closer relationship to preferences for cooperation than 
did participation in other community activities. (4) Preferences for cooperation did 
not seem to be a factor related to a child’s popularity with his classmates except 
when it came to making choices for the school council and the school safety patrol. 
(5) Children who watched television in 20 hours or more per week expressed greater 
preferences for cooperative behavior than did those who viewed television a lesser 
number of hours. (6) Children who read extensively indicated greater preferences for 
cooperative behavior than those less interested and those less capable in reading.” 
—I. Woronoff. 


135. RAFFERTY, JANET E., TYLER, BONNIE B., & TYLER, F. B. (Southern 
lilinois Univer., Carbondale) Personality assessment from free play observations. 
Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 691-702. The research reported here had as its goal the 
development of an observational measure for personality assessment of preschool 
children. Criteria for maximal utility of such a measure were specified, and the 
steps taken to meet these criteria were discussed. The theoretical assumptions of this 
research were outlined and were shown to relate to the development of a scoring-by- 
example manual. The scoring system was found to be adequately reliable both for the 
observers and for an independent rater. Analyses regarding economy demonstrated 
that amount of data required for stable ratings was a function of the complexity of 
the scoring system and the degree of experience of the raters. Data regarding the 
independence of measures suggested that there is little relationship among the need 
categories measured. However, moderate relationships between need value and expec- 
tancy variables within need categories were found, and possible reasons for their 
existence were discussed. —Authors’ Summary. 


136. ROSEN, BERNARD C. (Univer. of Connecticut, Storrs), & D’ANDRADE, 
ROY. The psychesocial origins of achievement motivation. Sociometry, 1959, 22, 
185-218. 40 boys, aged 9 to 11 years, were subdivided into four groups on the basis 
of n Achievement level (high vs. low) and social class position of their parents (middle 
vs. lower). Family interaction associated with the son’s performance of a series of 
experimental tasks was observed to examine the relation of achievement motivation, 
child-training practices, and social class membership. Among the findings were these: 
“.. . parents of a boy with high n Achievement tend to have higher aspirations for 
him to do well at any given task, and they seem to have a higher regard for his com- 
petence at problem solving. They set up standards of excellence for the boy even when 
none is given, or if a standard is given will expect him to do ‘better than average.’ 
As he progresses they tend to react to his performance with warmth and approval, or, 
in the case of the mothers especially, with disapproval if he performs poorly. It seems 
clear that achievement training contributes more to the development of n Achieve- 
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ment than does independence training. . . . Fathers and mothers both provide 
achievement training and independence training, but the fathers seem to contribute 
much more to the latter than do the mothers. . . . The mothers of boys with high 


achievement motivation tend to stress achievement training rather than independence 
training... .” 


137. ROSEN, SIDNEY (Marquette Univer., Milwaukee, Wisconsin), LEVINGER, 
GEORGE, & LIPPITT, RONALD. Desired change in self and others as a function 
of resource ownership. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 187-192. To investigate the role of 
group-relevant determinants of desires for change rather than desires for change 
emanating from personality determinants, interviews were analyzed in terms of the 
person’s desire for change in himself and the desires of others for changes in him. 
64 boys, aged 12 to 14 years, were interviewed at the end of the first week of a four- 
week camp for the underprivileged. There was a positive relation between a person’s 
desire for change and the desire of others for him. No relation was found between 
the desired changes in others and the desired changes in one’s self. A relative lack 
of resourcefulness was suggested as an important determinant in the desire for change 
in self and in others. —G. T. Kowitz. 


138. SCHOENFELD, SIDNEY, & GOLDSTEIN, ROBERT. Electrophysiologic 
responsiveness and alpha rhythm in children. J. Speech Hearing Res., 1960, 3, 
288-290. A study of 24 normally-hearing children on response to auditory stimuli 
of 1000 cps at a 40 db sensation level was presented by 8 tones without reinforcement 
and 5 tones reinforced with annoying electric shocks and 8 tones without reinforce- 
ment. Analysis failed to show any significant interactions among sex, EEG pattern, 
and electrodermal responses. —M. F. Palmer. 


139. SIGEL, IRVING E. (Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit, Mich.) Influence 
techniques: a concept used to study parental behaviors. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 
799-806. The focus in the paper is on the concept of influence technique, its classi- 
fication, and the methodological problems in its measurement. Influence techniques 
are overt behaviors used by parents to control or to modify ongoing behavior of their 
children. Power was used as the concept by which to organize influence techniques. 
Three criteria were used to determine the degree of power assertiveness: (1) the degree 
of choice the child has to comply or not to comply to the message in the technique; 
(2) the arbitrariness of the content in the message presented; and (3) the pressure to 
comply. The less choice the child is given, the more arbitrary the content, and the 
greater the pressure, the more power assertive the technique. Categories of techniques 
are presented and defined, as well as a discussion of the methods employed to obtain 
the data. A Behavior Day Interview, the chief methodological tool, is described. 
Some results are presented (indicating very little correlation between mother’s and 
father’s frequency of technique usage, and showing that influence techniques do 
relate to various child behaviors, e.g., hostility expression. —Author’s Abstract. 


140. STEVENSON, HAROLD W. (Univer. of Minnesota, Minneapolis), & 
STEVENSON, NANCY G._ Social interaction in an interracial nursery school. 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1960, 61, 37-73. The social behavior of a group of 10 
two- and three-year-old children attending a southern interracial nursery school was 
studied. Each child was observed for 10% hours during the fall and 4% hours during 
the spring. The written observations were analyzed by a method in which the records 
are broken down into behavior units and are scored on several behavior categories. 
The results indicate that the majority of the children showed some type of racial aware- 
ness. No general trends were found to indicate differences in scores on the behavior 
categories received by members of each racial group, nor in the relative frequence of 
scores received by the children during interaction with members of the same or the 
other race. Sex differences were found in the scores on certain of the behavior cate- 
gories. It was concluded that the physical differences associated with race did not 
significantly influence the type or degree of social interaction the children had with 
other members of the group. —Authors’ Summary. 
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i141. STOLZ, LOIS MEEK. (Stanford Univer., Calif.) Effects of maternal em- 
ployment on children. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 749-782. “We have attempted 
to find what published research (and a few about-to-be published studies) can con- 
tribute to our understanding of the effects of maternal employment on (a) delinquency, 
(b) adjustment of adolescents, (c) adjustment of elementary school children, (d) 
achievement of children in school, (e) development and adjustment of preschool 
children, (f) infant development, (g) perceptions and attitudes of children. . . . When 
one concludes a review of this kind, one is impressed with the number of different 
and opposing findings which research concerning the effect of maternal employment 
on children has produced. One can say almost anything one desires about the children 
of employed mothers and support the statement by some research study. . . .” Ex- 
planations of these divergent findings and suggestions for future research in this area 
are presented. 


142. TERRELL, GLENN. (Univer. of Colorado, Boulder) Manipulatory motiva- 
tion in children. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1959, 52, 705-709. This experiment 
compared the speed of learning and consistency of transposition of a group of kinder- 
garten and elementary school children who are allowed to engage in certain manual 
manipulations during the solution of a problem with two other groups of Ss, one of 
whom received only a light flash following a correct response, the other being prom- 
ised a bag of candy upon completing the task. The task learned was a simple button- 
pushing response to the larger of two three-dimensional geometric objects. For the 
acquisition data, Ss who were allowed to engage in manual manipulations (the Manip- 
ulative Group) learned the task significantly more quickly than did the other two 
experimental groups. No interaction or age-level difference was significant. Virtually 
all Ss transposed on every trial, making analyses of these data unnecessary. It is 
suggested that either the manual manipulations or the cognitive activity, or both, of 
the Manipulative Group Ss accounts for their superior performance. —Author’s 
Summary. 


143. THOMAE, HANS. (Univer. of Bonn) Beziehungen zwischen Freizeitver- 
halten, sozialen Faktoren und Persoénlichkeitsstruktur. (Relations between leisure time 
activity, social factors, and personality structure.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 151-159. 
The study reports data from a more comprehensive investigation of leisure time ac- 
tivity and personality variables of 13- and 14-year-old subjects. The questionnaire 
used to assess leisure time activity contained six questions: (1) What do you do during 
leisure time? (reading 22%, inside and outside play 20.8%, sports 25.6%, arts and 
crafts 4.1%, playing musical instruments 2.1%) (2) Do you like to go to the movies? 
(48.7% unmodified yes, 30.1% modified yes, 17% no, 4.2% are not allowed to go.) 
(3) When did you last go to the movies? (a week ago 20%, two weeks ago 15.3%, one 
month ago 20.6%, two months ago 7.5%, long ago 34.9%, never 1.7%) (4) How 
often did you go to the movies during the last four weeks? (50.4% not at all, 28% 
once, 12.6% twice, 9% three times or more) (5) Which film would you like to see 
again? (6) How often have you watched TV? (6.6% once, 52.6% occasionally, 20.5% 
often, 20.3% regularly) The responses to these questions are related to various 
personality variables. For example, boys who like movies without modifications are 
more likely to have repeated one or more classes in school, to have good grades in 
German, to appear uncontrolled but show a medium degree of excitability. The boys 
who attend movies most frequently are more likely to live in a metropolitan area, 
come from broken homes, attend elementary school, show poor concentration, appear 
to be uncontrolled, show little perseverance and little excitability. The boys who 
watch TV frequently and regularly are more likely to be careless in work habits and 
their phantasies are described as “simple.” Corresponding results are reported for 
girls. —R. E. Muuss. 


144. TYLER, FORREST B. (Southern Illinois Univer., Carbondale) A conceptual 
model for assessing parent-child motivations. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 807-815. 
The over-all plan of a four-year research project for studying parents and their chil- 
dren is presented with special emphasis given to the concepts and methods developed 
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in the course of the study. Procedures are outlined for constructing scoring-by-example 
manuals to (a) provide explicit definitions of concepts, (b) insure parallel assessment 
of parent and child motivations, and (c) provide for maximum reliability of rating 
interview and observation protocols. Attention is also given to use of the situational 
variable in the development and use of scoring-by-example manuals. The substantive 
focus of the project is the exploration of motivational characteristics of parents and 
their children and relations between parents and children on specified motivational 
dimensions. Data from parents are obtained through a structured open-ended inter- 
view which emphasizes motivations of parents in child rearing and motivations apart 
from child rearing. Data from children are obtained from complete descriptive record- 
ings of children’s behavior in a preschool setting and in experimental situations. 
—Author’s Abstract. 


145. VIDAL, A., & GUERIN, F. Le Test U. 81. (The U 81 Test.) Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1959, 9, 63-102. A new projective test is described consisting of 28 series of 
three drawings each, presenting human figures in situations which are only partly 
structured around such themes as man-machine relation, parent-child relation, man- 
woman relation, etc. The detailed scoring system is based on seven types of variables: 
affects, interests, counterforces, partners, outcomes, tones, and psychological mech- 
anisms (“domains” the author calls this). 113 male and 84 female subjects were used 
for a reliability study. Split half correlations calculated for most of the scoring cate- 
gories which run from .62 to .00 are presented. Much higher test-retest correlations 
(.70 to .25) are also reported. Finally, the author reports the matrix of intercorrelation 
between all 46 variables. Some interpretations of specific categories are given at the 
end of the paper. —S. G. Vandenberg. 


146. WARREN, SUE ALLEN, & COLLIER, HERBERT L. (Oregon Fairview 
Home) Suitability of the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale for mentally retarded 
institutionalized females. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1960, 64, 916-920. For 49 institu- 
tionalized, mentally retarded females between 9 and 30 years of age, the correlation 
between Wechsler IQ and Columbia Mental Maturity Scale (using CA 12) was .68, 
and .43 between Wechsler and Goodenough Draw-a-Man IQ. —From Authors’ 
Summary. 


147. WEINSTEIN, EUGENE A. (Vanderbilt Univer., Nashville, Tenn.), & GEISEL, 
PAUL N. An analysis of sex differences in adjustment. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 
721-728. Sex differences in adjustment among adopted children were explored. Mean 
scores on seven adjustment measures were compared. Differences favored the girls 
in six of the seven cases, four being statistically significant. In analyzing intercorrela- 
tions among the measures, no reliable trend in the amount of overlap among measures 
by sex was observed. Using data from home interviews, sex differences in 12 home 
environment variables were analyzed. In four cases, the differences were statistically 
significant. In three, the direction of the differences favored the girls. However, the 
interpretive significance of these variables was not clear since one could not establish 
that they were temporally primary in their relation to adjustment. Correlations be- 
tween the 12 home variables and the seven adjustment measures were computed by 
sex. There was a significantly consistent tendency for the boys’ correlations to exceed 
those of the girls, indicating that adjustment of boys tends to be more responsive to 
variation in the home environment. In interpreting these findings, it was contended 
that norms for girls tend to be more consistent, clear-cut, and consonant with avenues 
of behavior open to the child than is the case for boys. Theoretically, this should lead 
to a better social and psychological integration. —Authors’ Summary. 


148. WHITE, SHELDON H., SPIKER, CHARLES C., & HOLTON, RUTH B. 
(Univer. of Iowa, Iowa City) Associative transfer as shown by response speeds in 
motor paired-associate learning. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 609-616. Two groups 
of 24 fifth grade children were given preliminary training on a paired-associate motor 
task consisting of three S-R pairs. Group 5 received five training trials, while group 
20 received 20. The transfer task for each S consisted of six new pairs, three of them 
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constituting an A-B ... A-C interference paradigm, the other three an A-B . . . D-C 
control. A lenient 4-second anticipation interval was allowed on task II. Comparison 
of A-C and D-C pairs for groups 5 and 20 showed no significant differences in inter- 
ference as reflected by frequency of correct responses. When speed of responding was 


considered, group 20 showed significantly more interference than group 5. —Authors’ 
Abstract. 


149. WILLIAMS, WILLIAM G. (Univer. of Georgia, Athens) The adequacy and 
usefulness of an objective language scale when administered to elementary school 
children. J. educ. Res., 1960, 54, 30-33. 140 children, aged 5 through 12, were 
randomly selected for a study to appraise the adequacy and usefulness of an objective 
scale designed to measure language development. The scale is a modification of one 
developed by Mechan. The results of the study support the usefulness of the scale. 
—I. Woronoff. 


150. WOLFENSBERGER, WOLF. (Geo. Peabody Coll. for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.) Differential rewards as motivating factors in mental deficiency research. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1960, 64, 902-906. Rewards and punishment in both direct, 
concrete and indirect, token forms were compared as to their efficacy in motivating 
behavior in high-grade mental defectives. The four groups did not differ from a control 
group in their output on a reaction time task. Performance decline, in spite of reward 
or punishment, occurred in all groups, perhaps because the situation lost its novelty 
and became boring. It was felt that verbal, interpersonal reinforcement should be in- 
vestigated as perhaps being more efficacious than material reward. —From Author’s 
Summary. 


151. ZUK, G. H. (St. Christopher’s Hosp. for Children, Philadelphia, Pa.) Chil- 
dren’s spontaneous object elaborations on a visual-motor test. J. clin. Psychol., 1960, 
16, 280-283. Spontaneous elaboration of human figures and human details, letters, 
numbers and other recognizable objects was observed in 18 of 58 records of retarded 
children who were instructed to reproduce geometric designs exposed to them briefly. 
These elaborations occurred more frequently when children were asked to reproduce 
the designs from total recall than when they had an opportunity to see the designs 
just prior to copying them. The children producing the elaborations were in the MA 
range from 4 through 7 years. The explanation is offered that they represented a con- 
crete substitutive behavior occurring in the absence of necessary sensorimotor and 
conceptual skill. The diagnostic significance of the feature was noted, especially in 
contrast to features outlined by Bender as more typical of brain injury and psychosis. 
The unique aspect of the feature—its apparent unrelatedness to test stimuli—was 
pointed out. The use of repeated test conditions, and especially a total recall condition, 
was felt to be crucial to production of the feature. —Author’s Summary. 


PSYCHIATRY AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


152, ALLEN, JOHN E., & RODGIN, DAVID W. (Cincinnati General Hosp., 
Ohio) Mental retardation in association with progressive muscular dystrophy. Amer. 
J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 208-211. This study of 30 male patients with an established 
diagnosis of progressive pseudohypertrophic muscular dystrophy demonstrates that the 
mean IQ is significantly below normal. The study further indicates that while 50% of 
the patients are in the normal intellectual range, another 50% are significantly de- 
pressed in their intellectual ability. In both of these groups there is a definite depres- 
sion of intellectual function on the basis of emotional problems associated with their 
handicaps. However, the depression of the intellectual function on the basis of emo- 
tional factors does not account for the over-all depression of intellectual quotients, 
particularly in the group with IQs below 95. We could establish no correla- 
tion between intellectual functioning and degree of physical impairment, nor could 
we establish a significant relationship between intellectual functioning and the age of 
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onset of clinical symptoms. Our study does not indicate the etiology of the mental 
retardation in this group of patients with muscular dystrophy. It does, however, point 
out the need of continued study to attempt to find out whether the defect responsible 
for the appearance of primary muscle disease can in some way result in abnormal 
functioning of the intellectual centers of the brain. —Authors’ Conclusions. 


153. BEAUDRY, PHILLIPPE, & GIBSON, DAVID. (Ontario Hosp. Sch., Smiths 
Falls, Canada) Effect of trifluoperazine on the behavior disorders of children with 
malignant emotional disturbances. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1960, 64, 823-826. A “be- 
fore and after” study was undertaken to investigate the purported calming and stimu- 
lating effect of trifluoperazine dihydrochloride on the behavior disorders of children 
with malignant emotional disturbances. Seven of the 11 rated categories of behavior 
showed statistically significant changes in the predicted direction, i.e., activation of the 
withdrawns and/or calming of the hyperactives. —Authors’ Summary. 


154. BROWN, JANET L. (James Jackson Putnam Children’s Center, Boston, 
Mass.) Prognosis from presenting symptoms of preschool children with atypical 
development. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 382-390. From a total group of 73 
closed treatment cases of preschool children with atypical development, a sample of 
40 cases was drawn, 20 of whom were doing well at follow-up and 20 of whom were 
doing poorly. The cases were rated independently by two raters on a variety of symp- 
toms that were present during the initial diagnostic period, and on certain general 
historical and treatment variables. Results showed that for the total sample, there was 
widespread symptomatology in all areas. There were many significant differences in 
symptoms between the groups. The worst cases were mainly characterized by their 
greater withdrawal in all areas. They excluded stimuli and withdrew into autoerotic 
preoccupations or preoccupations with the primitive and bizarre movements of their 
bodies or of objects. Aggressive as well as libidinal drives were turned toward the 
self. Children and adults were ignored or avoided and they made only a fleeting re- 
sponse to positive approaches of adults. Complete absence of speech after age three 
was found only in the worst group. The best group, on the other hand, presented 
more symptoms (although not significantly so) in the direction of caution and inhibi- 
tion, suggesting that they used a total diffuse motor discharge to express tension less 
frequently than the worst group. The most significant difference between the groups 
occurred in their use of materials. The children in the best group were usually able 
to play with toys appropriately, while those in the worst were not. The only historical 
variable that was significant between the groups was that the best children tended to 
have more siblings. On the whole, children who entered treatment functioning on a 
deeply regressed or arrested level did not improve, and children who entered treat- 
ment with better contact, with less primitive preoccupations, and, in general, a more 
mature level of functioning, continued to improve. This suggests that treatment may 
act as a catalyst in accelerating ego development and integration in cases where the 
process is already partly under way, but that it is very difficult to alter the direction 
of responding from a total or almost total withdrawal, which was seen in the worst 
cases, to a positive reaching out. —From Author’s Summary. 


155. COEKIN, MARIAN (Addenbrooke’s Hosp., Cambridge), & GAIRDNER, 
DOUGLAS. Faecal incontinence in children. The physical factor. Brit. med. J., 
1960, 2, 1175-1180. During an 11-year period 69 cases of faecal incontinence in 
children were studied. In 44 cases (64%) soiling was judged to be mechanical—that is, 
the consequence of constipation. Soiling of this type had often been misinterpreted, 
but when the constipation was treated, the soiling usually ceased. Evidence is presented 
for the existence of constipation as a congenital disorder: this, if untreated, may lead 
to an overflow incontinence. In 15 cases (22%) the incontinence was judged to be 
psychogenic; these children required psychiatric treatment. Constipation was present 
in only a minority of this group, but might then require physical treatment in con- 
junction with psychiatric. In only 10 cases (14%) were somatic and psychic factors so 
interwoven that neither could be ascribed a primary role. —Authors’ Summary and 
Conclusions. 
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156. COWIE, VALERIE (Maudsley Hosp., London), COPPEN, ALEX, & NOR- 
MAN, PATRICIA. Nuclear sex and body-build in schizophrenia. Brit. med. J., 
1960, 2, 431-433. “Cytological examination failed to reveal anomalies of nuclear 
sex in 16 male and 20 female schizophrenics with a maximum deviation from normal 
with respect to the androgyny score.” 


157. CYTRYN, LEON (Johns Hopkins Univer. Sch. Med., Baltimore, Md.), 
GILBERT, ANITA, & EISENBERG, LEON. The effectiveness of tranquilizing 
drugs plus supportive psychotherapy in treating behavior disorders of children: a 
double-blind study of eighty outpatients. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 113-129. 
Meprobomate, prochlorperazine, or placebo was administered to each of 83 children 
in a double-blind clinical trial. Concurrent psychotherapy was offered to each patient 
and his mother over a 3-month period at predetermined intervals. The children fell 
into four diagnostic categories: neurotic, hyperkinetic, defective with behavior disorder, 
and antisocial. Drop-out rate was gratifyingly small (7%) and confirmed the feasi- 
bility of conducting outpatient studies with children to evaluate psychiatric treatment. 
Outcome showed no relation to the medications used in this study. Placebo produced 
results equivalent to either drug. Outcome of treatment was influenced significantly 
by the nature of the presenting syndrome; neurotic children showed substantial im- 
provement, hyperkinetic children moderate gains, and the other two groups little or 
none. Toxic reactions were mild. The lack of an untreated control group precluded 
any final judgment as to the role played by the “spontaneous” improvement in the 
results observed. However, the symptomatic improvement for this series of neurotic 
children and their parents, treated in 5 interviews over a 3-month period together with 
the administration of placebo capsules, proved to be of the same order as that described 
for more intensive programs of psychotherapy. These findings have public health 
implications. —Authors’ Summary. 


158. DAY, HARRY P. (Florida State Univer., Tallahassee) A comparison of 
normal and emotionally ill children on the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement. J. 
educ. Res., 1959, 53, 35-36. This test was administered to 148 normal children with 
a mean age of 9.9 years and to a group of 49 emotionally ill children at a child 
guidance center. Mean age of the latter group was 10.0. A teacher, principal, and 
psychologist selected what appeared to be normal children, basing their judgment on 
a child’s history, psychological tests and classroom behavior. The child guidance 
center cases were selected on the basis of age only. All of the child guidance center 
cases were judged to be emotionally ill by a psychiatrist, a psychologist and a social 
worker. The IQs of both groups were matched. A KTSA was individually administered 
.... The KTSA appears to be an effective and convenient instrument for the initial 
screening of emotionally ill and emotionally healthy children. In addition to the 
objective scoring criteria, there were many projections on the test which were helpful 
in understanding the nature of a child’s difficulty. —Author’s Summary. 


159. DRILLIEN, CECIL MARY. (Univer. of Edinburgh) A longitudinal study 
of the growth and development of prematurely and maturely born children. V. Pat- 
terns of maternal care. Arch. Dis. Childh., 1959, 34, 487-494. This paper describes 
different patterns of child rearing in the first two years of life in an unselected group 
of premature and maturely born infants born in Edinburgh hospitals. Comparison 
with all births in Edinburgh during the same period suggests that of working class 
mothers nearly one-half observed standards of household management and child care 
which approximate closely to those found in middle class homes, and that in approxi- 
mately one working class home in 10 standards appear to be definitely below the level 
required for good health and normal development of the young child. The incidence 
of prematurely born infants is highest in these poor homes and . . . the proportion of 
undersized, retarded children, who suffer from frequent ill health, is also highest in 
this group. Contrary to the findings of other investigators . . . no striking advantage 
could be demonstrated for breast feeding, as opposed to bottle feeding, in similar 
types of home. . . . There was no evidence that behaviour problems in the first two 
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years were any less common in babies who had been breast fed. There was, however, 
a marked association between behaviour problems and over-anxiety in the mother. 
It seems likely that the contented baby is the satisfied baby, whether breast fed or 
bottle fed, and that the contented baby is more likely to produce a contented, confident 
mother, who is calm in her handling. . . . Apart from the incidence of breast feeding, 
the most marked differences in feeding habits in the best and worst homes were the 
later age of weaning to mixed feeding and finally stopping bottle feeds in the latter; 
a predominance of starchy foods at one year; lack of variety and lower intake of 
protein, fruit and vegetables in the second year of life. No evidence could be obtained 
from the sample that earl¥ toilet training has an adverse effect on the child at a later 
date, once it is recognized that the rigid, over-conscientious and over-anxious mother 
is more likely to practise rigorous toilet training. Behaviour problems of all types were 
much commoner in the children of these mothers, whether or not there had been early 
toilet training. A significantly higher incidence of resistance to potting was found in 
boys, who also were significantly later in acquiring sphincter control. The incidence 
of prolonged feeding battles and sleeping problems was five times as high in the 
children of mothers previously noted as being over-anxious. Sleeping problems were 
also much more common in poorer homes and seemed to be associated with the lack 
of regular routine at bed-time, rather than with inadequate accommodation. Other 
behaviour problems, notably excessive temper and timidity, were also found most 
frequently in the poorest homes, and in good homes where the mother was over- 
anxious. —From Author’s Summary and Discussion. 


160. HEILBRUN, ALFRED B., Jr. (State Univer. of Iowa, lowa City) Perceptual 
distortion and schizophrenia. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 412-418. The 
present study compared the actual responses of the mothers of schizophrenics and the 
mothers of normals on a child-rearing attitude questionnaire to the responses which 
their daughters predicted they would give. It was found that schizophrenic females 
were just as accurate in an absolute sense in their perceptions of maternal attitudes 
as were normal females. However, within a cluster of scales defined as reflecting 
“authoritarian-control” tendencies, normals and schizophrenics differed in the direc- 
tion of their perceptions, taking the mothers’ expressed attitudes as a baseline. 
Schizophrenics tended to inject slightly more pathology into their mothers’ attitudes 
than would be indicated, but the normals perceived their mothers as having markedly 
more adjustive attitudes than was the case. The results were discussed in terms of a 
benign delusion in normals that “mother is not so controlling after all.” It was hypoth- 
esized that this systematic distortion would allow them to make the transition from 
dependent-child to independent-adult status without the serious emotional upset 
attendant to rebelling in thought or action against perceived overcontrol. Thus, if 
through denial the mother is not perceived as authoritarian or controlling, the normal 
daughter has no basis for feeling hostile or fearing retaliation. It was suggested that 
schizophrenics either develop no defense against these feelings and are left with both 
the hostility and the fear of retaliation or develop such defense mechanisms as dis- 
placement or projection which have more serious effects upon social adjustment. Impli- 
cations for psychotherapy with schizophrenics were considered. —Author’s Summary. 


161. INGRAM, T. T. S. (Royal Hosp. for Sick Children, Edinburgh) A description 
and classification of the common disorders of speech in children. Arch. Dis. Childh., 
1959, 34, 444-455. Descriptions of the commoner defects of speech encountered in 
a hospital speech clinic largely devoted to the treatment of preschool children have 
been presented. A new classification of speech disorders in childhood based on the 
major defect of speech and an associated clinical and psychological findings is given. 
It is emphasized that accurate diagnosis and classification of speech defects requires 
a team consisting of speech therapist, psychologist, paediatrician and otologist. The 
help of a social worker, neurologist, phonetician, child psychiatrist and other hospital 
staff may be required in both diagnosis and treatment. Criticisms are made of the 
classification of speech defects proposed by Morley (1957) on the grounds of the im- 
precise use of a few neurological terms and the lack of clear definition of some of 
the categories proposed, in terms of clinical findings. —Author’s Summary. 
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162. LIVINGSTON, SAMUEL L. (Johns Hopkins Univer. Sch. Med., Baltimore, 
Md.) Management of the child with one epileptic seizure. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 
174, 135-139. The recommendations contained here are based on 24 years of 
pediatric practice. Such children should be treated with regular daily anticonvulsant 
medication for at least four years. Dosage is gradually reduced and discontinued in 
one of two years. The purpose of this prolonged therapy is to reduce the chance of 
recurrence of seizures after the therapy is stopped. -—I. Altman. 


163. LOOSLI-USTERI, MARGUERITE. Une grave maladie subie pendant la 
primiére année peut-elle compromettre Pévolution de la personalité? (Can a serious 
illness in the first year of life jeopardize personality development?) A Crianca Por- 
tuguesa, 1959, 18, 5-22. The author presents a series of 13 cases of young people 
unadapted to family and social life. This unadaptation is characterized by extreme 
anxiety and by very marked emotional fixation towards the mother, the existence 
of a prolonged and serious disease in the first year of life and from which the young 
people in question barely escaped being found in the personal history of all the cases 
studied. This difficulty of living in the age under consideration may explain, according 
to the author, the unadaptation which later manifested itself, leading to suicide in two 
of the cases presented. According to the author, three main factors should be held 
responsible: (1) The physical weakness due to the disease the child suffers from and 
which gives rise to a state of unconsciousness very close to the intra-uterine situation. 
This weakness and eventual pain and suffering cause great malaise to the child, which 
consequently takes refuge in apathy. (2) The impossibility of a weakened child react- 
ing normally to external stimuli; in other words—a point which seems to be of par- 
ticular importance—a child in these circumstances misses an important stage of de- 
velopment which marks the beginning of integration in society (every phase, in fact, is 
important in the swift development of the first year of life) and one which it is not 
possible to fully recuperate after that age. (3) The fears of the parents, especially of the 
mother, as to the endangered life of the child. Led by circumstances to devote her 
greatest care to the little sick child, the mother feels an excessive tenderness for her 
baby, which may eventually prove the only outer stimulus capable of drawing the 
child, albeit temporarily, out of its apathy. This is a very strong and primary feeling 
of which the child is the victim because it allows itself to be literally “swallowed up” 
by this possessive tenderness. These three circumstances lead to later immaturity in 
the life of the adolescent or of the adult and explain the condition of anxiety which 
leads these individuals to go back emotionally to their childhood and to make attempts 
at liberation from the maternal emotional excesses, which renders them unadapted 
with regard to family and social life. —English Summary. 


164. POLLACK, MAX. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N.Y.) Comparison of child- 
hood, adolescent, and adult schizophrenias. Etiologic significance of intellectual func- 
tioning. Amer. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 652-660. ... Intellectual functioning 
as measured by psychometric examination was selected as a suitable variable for 
comparing childhood, adolescent, and adult schizophrenic patients. In this study 
intellectual functioning was investigated in relation to age at institutionalization and 
results of treatment. Psychometric intelligence test performance was studied in 166 
voluntary hospitalized patients, ranging in age from 6 to 44 years. The diagnosis for 
100 was schizophrenia; that for the other 66 was psychoneurosis or manic-depressive 
psychosis. The patients were predominantly middle-class. The treatment was primarily 
psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy. Intelligence scores increased with age; the 
average IQ score for the schizophrenic children was in the subnormal range, while 
that for the adult group was in the upper normal range. 80% of the children had IQs 
below 90, whereas less than 5% of the adult patients scored that low. The perform- 
ance of the nonschizophrenic group paralleled that of the schizophrenic group except 
that fewer children scored in the subnormal range and, consequently, the difference 
between the juvenile and adult patients was less extreme. Discharge ratings of improve- 
ment were related to IQ scores in that a significantly higher percentage of patients with 
low scores were discharged as “unimproved.” Since age was correlated with intelligence, 
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younger patients were more frequently rated as “unimproved.” The relation of intel- 
lectual retardation to age at hospitalization suggests that different processes, and 
perhaps different etiologies, are subsumed under the diagnosis of schizophrenia. Such 
a postulation is further supported by the marked sex differences in childhood schizo- 
phrenia (approximately four males to one female in preschool children). . . . —From 
Author’s Summary and Conclusions. 


165. POLSKY, HOWARD W., & KOHN, MARTIN. Hawthorne Cedar Knolls 
Sch., Hawthorne, N.Y.) The adult prognosis for runaway children. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1959, 29, 752-761. (1) The adult arrest and divorce histories and the adult 
psychiatric diagnosis of 96 former patients of a child guidance clinic who were run- 
aways are compared with those of 150 patients of the same clinic who were not 
runaways. (2) Runaways were found to have more arrests, more incarceration, more 
divorces, and more frequent diagnoses as sociopathic personalities than the remainder 
of the patients. (3) Runaways have also had more juvenile court and juvenile correc- 
tional institution experience than other patients. Their excess juvenile difficulties cannot 
be explained solely on the basis of arrests as runaways. They are also more frequently 
seen in juvenile court for other juvenile offenses. (4) Their juvenile court and juvenile 
correctional institution history predicts their later adult adjustment more efficiently 
than does the particular offense, running away, which they committed. —Authors’ 
Summary. 


166. STEISEL, IRA M., WEILAND, I. HYMAN, DENNY, JOSEPH V., SMITH, 
KIRBY, & CHAIKEN, NINA. (Eastern Penn. Psychiatric Institute, Philadelphia) 
Measuring interaction in nonverbal psychotic children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 
30, 405-411. This is a progress report on one phase of a multifaceted approach to 
obtaining satisfactory measures of change in nonverbal psychotic children. The focus 
has been on establishing a simple standardized experimental situation which would 
allow for observing the child’s ability to interact when alone with an adult, and a 
scale that can supply precise, reliable and meaningful measures of this interaction. 
The experimental procedure is divided into three distinct phases: (1) interaction is 
solicited by the experimenter; (2) interaction is rejected by the adult; and (3) interaction 
attempts by the child are awaited. During the session two trained observers score the 
child’s behavior on seven five-point scales which describe the degree and, to some 
extent, the type of interaction demonstrated by the child. The preliminary data that 
have been obtained reflect some degree of observer reliability and a striking ability 
to differentiate psychotic from nonpsychotic children. With the techniques described 
here, it is felt that statements about progress (or lack of it) as a consequence of drugs, 
psychotherapy, etc., can be placed on a surer footing than has been possible in the past. 
—Authors’ Summary. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


167. AHVENAINEN, E. K. (Univer. of Helsinki, Finland) A study of causes of 
neonatal deaths. J. Pediat., 1959, 55, 691-705. A total of 1,247 (573 full-term and 
674 premature) infants who died at less than one year of age was studied. The most 
common underlying causes of death were: malformations, infections, intracranial 
hemorrhages, hyaline membranes and kernicterus. The most common immediate causes 
of death were: infections, hyaline membranes and large hemorrhages in organs other 
than the brain. —From Author’s Summary. 


168. ALDRICH, F.R. Dental health and child development. Amer. J. Orthodont., 
1960, 46, 535-538. An editorial-type plea for proper diet, proper prophylaxis, and 
orthodontic care in the growing child. A healthy mouth and a healthy child are cor- 
related. —W. M. Krogman. 
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169. BARBA, PHILIP S. (Univer. of Pennsylvania Sch. of Med., Philadelphia) 
Activities of the Committee on Maternal and Child Care of the American Medical 
Association. Amer. J. publ. Hlth, 1960, 50, 976-979. Ten years of activity by this 
Committee are summarized. A number of studies have been made of programs in 
local areas. Uniform terminology and definitions have been published in “A Guide 
for Maternal Death Studies.” The committee has also published “A Guide for the 
Study of Perinatal Mortality and Morbidity.” The many local studies of the Committee 
have been published in the Journal of the American Medical Association. —I. Altman. 


170. DRISCOLL, SHIRLEY G., BENIRSCHKE, KURT, & CURTIS, GEORGE 
W. (Boston Lying-in Hosp., Mass.) Neonatal deaths among infants of diabetic 
mothers. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 818-835. The necropsy findings in 95 
young infants of diabetic mothers have been reviewed. Fetal gigantism and generalized 
visceral enlargement were infrequent. As a group, these infants showed a tendency 
to cardiomegaly and to diminished weight of the brain. Hypertrophy and hyperplasia 
of the islets of Langerhans occurred in 81% (46 of 57 cases with suitable sections of 
pancreas). The degree of insular hyperplasia seemed to be correlated with relative 
body weight, being most marked in the heaviest infants at any gestational age. Adrenal 
enlargement was not impressive, but there was evidence of decreased thymicadrenal 
ratio. The hyaline membrane syndrome was the most frequent lethal process, account- 
ing for 52% (49) of the deaths. Fatal congenital malformations were relatively com- 
mon, occurring in 17% (16) of the cases studied. These findings are discussed. The 
immediate problem is that of treatment or prevention of respiratory distress. Other 
stigmata of maternal diabetes in the newborn are manifestations of metabolic and 
hormonal interrelationships of mother and fetus. However, postmortei observations 
have limited application to problems of the living infant. —Authors’ Summary. 


171. HALLUOTO, AHTI. Child welfare in Finland. Int. Child Welf. Rev., 1959, 
13, 185-194. Percentages are given to indicate the large proportion of children 
in Finland. The provisions of the Family Allowance Act and the Maternity Allowance 
Act are described, showing that in some situations parents regardless of income 
receive money from the government for the support of their children. The writer gives 
information regarding the provisions for health care and data concerning the reduc- 


tion of mortality among mothers and infants at birth. Services for children are 
described and evaluated. —R. Highberger. 


172, KULCZYCKI, LUCAS L., MACLEOD, KENNETH I. E., & SCHWACH- 
MAN, HARRY. (Children’s Hosp., Boston, Mass.) A survey of school children for 
cystic fibrosis. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 174-180. A simple and rapid 
screening test for the detection of cystic fibrosis was made in 3,036 school children 
attending kindergarten and the first four lower grades of eight schools in Worcester. 
This test is based on the presence of high salt concentrations in the fingers and palms 
of cystic fibrosis patients. The plate test gave 2.8% false positive readings in the 
initial mass screening test with less than 0.7% false positives on a second examination 
and no positive reactions on the third and final reading. All children with a positive 
test on two occasions were studied clinically and were subjected to more definitive tests 
to rule out cystic fibrosis. Some of the factors which influence the test results have 
been reviewed. Although no patients with cystic fibrosis were uncovered by this 
survey, its value for survey purposes is discussed. We recommend, as a result of this 
experience, that initial positive reactors be retested at least twice prior to their selec- 
tion for more definitive clinical and laboratory investigations. —Authors’ Summary. 


173. MERRILL, ROBERT E., BATSON, RANDOLPH, & KINSMAN, DEB- 
ORAH. (Vanderbilt Univer. Sch. Med., Nashville, Tenn.) Vaccination status of 
patients in an outbreak of acute poliomyelitis. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 
857-860. “. .. A high incidence of acute poliomyelitis occurred in the middle 
Tennessee area during the summer of 1959 and made possible a study of the effects 
of vaccination with killed virus vaccine on the characteristics of the disease. An effort 
was made to relate vaccination status to the degree of paralysis. . . . This study resulted 
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in the following observations: (1) paralytic poliomyelitis does occur in patients vac- 
cinated with commercially prepared killed-virus vaccine given according to a sched- 
ule which is considered acceptable; (2) the paralysis in such patients, in our series, 
was comparable to that of the unvaccinated group; (3) partial or incomplete vaccina- 
tion afforded no apparent protection in terms of degree of paralysis; (4) a preponder- 
ance of preschool-age children was noted in this series, and (5) most of the cases were 
due to the Type I polio virus. It may be concluded that neither partial nor complete 
vaccinations with commercially available vaccines according to presently acceptable 
schedules necessarily prevents significant paralysis in poliomyelitis.” 


174. MORRISON, SAMUEL S. (George F. Geisinger Memorial Hosp., Danville, 
Pa.) Sudden and unexpected death in early life. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 173, 
1199-1204. Of 189 pediatric deaths at the Geisinger Memorial Hospital, 17 were not 
anticipated in view of the seeming mildness of the illness. In 14, careful study found 
a definite bacteriological or anatomic cause but for three the precise cause could not 
be consistently determined. The author concludes that “The incidence of sudden death 
in infants and children could probably be reduced one-third by the prompt recognition 
of significant signs and symptoms by both the parents and the attending physician.” 
—TI. Altman. 


175. NADKARNI, M. G. (Grant Med. Coll., Bombay) An analysis of premature 
live births occurring at a public maternity hospital in Bombay City. Indian J. Child 
Hith, 1960, 9, 239-243. A series of 3,643 consecutive births occurring at a public 
maternity hospital are analysed for incidence of premature births. Percentage of 
premature live birth to total birth is 9.8. Percentage of premature live births to all 
live births is 10.3. In 45.288% of mothers giving birth to premature live born babies 
there was no evidence of any maternal foetal or placental abnormality. The highest 
incidence of premature live birth falls in the most fertile period of a women’s repro- 
ductive life. 32% of the mothers giving birth to premature live born babies show 
evidence of a persistence disturbance in the intrauterine homeostasis as evidenced 
by repeated histories of premature births, stillbirths or abortions. Maximum risks 
of premature live birth fall between the 32 and 36th week of gestation. —Author’s 
Summary. 


176. PAGANO, JOSEPH M. (Wistar Inst., Philadelphia, Pa.), PLOTKIN, STAN- 
LEY M., JANOWSKY, CARL C., RICHARDSON, SUZANNE M., & KOPROWSKI, 
HILARY. Routine immunization with orally administered attenuated virus: a study 
of 850 children in an American city. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 173, 1883-1889. 
Living attenuated viruses were fed to 850 children in Philadelphia. They ranged in 
age from 1% months to 6 years and 90% were Negro. Before vaccination, 44% 
were without polio antibodies; in the group 4 months to 3 years old, the percentage 
was 66. Significant antibody respond to the type 1, type 2, or type 3 vaccine was 
noted in 91 to 100% of the children less than 6 months old. Children more than 
6 months old who had no antibodies before vaccination responded with a fourfold rise 
in titer in 84 to 100% of instances. It is concluded that “These living attenuated 
poliovirus vaccines appeared to be practical immunizing agents of high efficacy in 
conferring serologic immunity.” —I. Altman. 


177. SABIN, ALBERT B. (Univer. of Cincinnati Coll. of Med., Ohio), RAMOS- 
ALVAREZ, MANUEL, ALVAREZ-AMEZQUITA, JOSE, PELON, WILLIAM, 
MICHAELS, RICHARD H., SPIGLAND, ILYA, KOCH, MEINROD A., BARNES, 
JOAN M., & RHIM, JOHNG S. Live, orally given poliovirus vaccine: Effects of rapid 
mass immunization on population under conditions of massive enteric infection with 
other viruses. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1960, 173, 1521-1526. The phenomenon of 
viral interference must be taken into account in planning the use of live poliovirus 
vaccine in areas where conditions favor the extensive dissemination of naturally oc- 
curring polioviruses. Experience with feeding a trivalent vaccine to 26,033 children 
in a tropical city of 100,000 population led to the conclusion that interference was 
overcome by mass feeding of vaccine to 86% of all children under 11 years within 
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a period of about four days, and that, because dissemination of the poliovirus was 
self-limited, a second feeding of trivalent vaccine was necessary to achieve immuniza- 
tion in almost all children. Recommendations are here formulated for the eradication 
of poliomyelitis, but they apply only to subtropical and tropical regions with extensive 
dissemination of various enteric viruses and not to temperate zones with good sani- 
tation and hygiene during certain periods of the year and under conditions of low 
or absent dissemination of enteric viruses. —Journal Summary. 


178. SHAPIRO, SAM (Hith Insurance Plan of Greater New York), JACOBZINER, 
HAROLD, DENSEN, PAUL M., & WEINER, LOUIS. Further observations on pre- 
maturity and perinatal mortality in a general population and in the population of 
a prepaid group practice medical care plan. Amer. J. publ. Hlth, 1960, 50, 1304-1317. 
An earlier report had shown that women in HIP, a prepaid group practice compre- 
hensive medical care plan, had a more favorable pregnancy experience in 1955 than 
women in the general population of New York City. This is a reexamination of the 
finding based on three years of data and confirms the earlier report; the difference, 
although small, is significant. Perinatal mortality was also less in HIP than in New 
York City generally; HIP, 23.1 per 1,000 single live births and fetal deaths; N.Y.C. 
(private patients), 27.9. Differences in economic status did not appear to be a factor, 
HIP having more favorable rates in almost all broad occupation classes. An interesting 
finding is that “Major differences in prematurity and perinatal mortality rates exist 
between general service and private physician cases, in both the white and nonwhite 
groups. These differentials are not explained by variations in occupation class com- 
position.” Further explorations are suggested. —I. Altman. 


179. WARWICK, WARREN J., & GOOD, ROBERT A. (Variety Club Heart 
Hosp., Minneapolis, Minn.) Cat-scratch disease in Minnesota. I. Evidence for its 
epidemic occurrence. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 228-235. An epidemic of 
cat-scratch disease, occurring in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area during the fall and 
winter of 1955 and 1956, is reported, together with concise summaries of the 18 cases 
observed. Evidence is presented which shows that in North America there is a strong 
seasonal variation in the incidence of cat-scratch disease, that it is commonest between 
September and February, and is especially prone to occur in November and December. 
—Authors’ Summary. 


180. WARWICK, WARREN J., & GOOD, ROBERT A. (Variety Club Heart Hosp., 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Cat-scratch disease in Minneapolis. Il. The family epidemics. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 236-240. Detailed studies have been described 
relating the cat to the occurrence of cat-scratch fever. The epidemiology of cat-scratch 
disease has been studied in four family epidemics and in four other families. —Authors’ 
Summary. 


181. WARWICK, WARREN J., & GOOD, ROBERT A. (Variety Club Heart 
Hosp., Minneapolis, Minn.) Cat-scratch disease in Minnesota. III. Evaluation of the 
intradermal skin test to cat-scratch disease antigen. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1960, 100, 
241-247. On six groups of control subjects 395 skin tests were done to determine 
the incidence of hypersensitivity to cat-scratch disease in our territory. Groups II, 
Ill, and IV, which represented the population as a whole, had a combined incidence 
of 5.8%. Family members exposed to cat-scratch disease had an incidence of 26.4%. 
Control studies on veterinary (valid) and medical (invalid) personnel showed an in- 
creased frequency of positive tests. The rationale for the cat-scratch disease skin test 
with specific antigen and the implications of these findings are discussed. Criteria 
are presented for the diagnosis of cat-scratch disease. —Authors’ Summary. 


182. Danish Directorate of Child and Youth Welfare Services. A survey of Danish 
child and youth welfare. Int. Child Welf. Rev., 1959, 13, 163-184. The services 
for children and adolescents are described. The duties are defined for the demo- 
cratically elected Child Welfare Committee which exercises extensive responsibility 
in regard to admission and discharge of children from public care. One section de- 
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scribes the regulations for institutions caring for children in groups. An evaluation 
is given based mainly on a follow up of 750 children who were discharged from public 
care during the 12-month period in 1950-1951. —R. Highberger. 


HUMAN BIOLOGY AND DEMOGRAPHY 


183. BERG, J. M. (Fountain Hosp., London), & KIRMAN, BRIAN H. The 
mentally defective twin. Brit. med. J., 1960, 1, 1911-1917. “The proportion of 
twins among both institutionalized mental defectives and those living at home ex- 
ceeded significantly that in the general population. The mean birth weight of gross 
mental defectives was lower than that in the general populations. In twins this tendency 
was combined with that for twins to have low birth weights. In a total of four twin 
pairs concordant for mental defect, all four were same-sex pairs. In another two twin 
pairs in whom monozygosity was established, one of each pair was a gross defective, 
the other being above average intelligence. In twin pairs containing one normal and 
one defective member, the former tended to have higher birth weights both in 
same-sex and in opposite-sex pairs. Second-born twins tended to be at a disadvantage 
in regard to the chances of both mental defect and early death. 61% (22 of 36) of 
defective twins were second-born. 57% (8 of 14) of the other members of the pairs 
that were second-born were stillbirths or died early in infancy, compared with 36% 
(8 of 22) who were first born. In consecutive admissions to the Fountain Hospital of 
46 individual twins and 100 singletons, the most striking difference was in the per- 
centage incidence of mongolism—six times commoner in the singleton than in the 
twin series. In nine who had died, none of the brains showed gross malformations 
suggesting origin in embryonic life, though all nine had pathological changes. The 
origin of these changes could not be timed precisely, though all were consistent with 
damage late in pregnancy, at birth, or postnatally.” 


184. BRAMLEY, PAUL, & FORBES, ALEC. (South Devon & East Cornwall 
Hosp., Plymouth) A case of progressive hemiatrophy presenting with spontaneous 
fractures of the lower jaw. Brit. med. J., 1960, 1, 1476-1478. This rare recessive 
hereditary degeneration has involved many organs and systems, producing a variety 
of clinical findings. There have been described progressive facial hemiatrophy, tri- 
geminal neuralgia, epilepsy, hemiplegia, dermatologic disorders, dental deformities, 
unilateral deafness, malformation of the sinuses, dysphagia and unilateral renal 
involvement with hypertension. In the case reported, manifestations began at age 
13 years and progressed gradually until the patient twice suffered spontaneous frac- 
tures of the mandible. —W. W. Sutow. 


185. GARTLER, STANLEY M. An investigation into the biochemical genetics 
of beta-aminoisobutyric aciduria. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1959, 11, 257-262. An 
investigation into the biochemical genetics of B-aminoisobutyric aciduria has indicated 
that the most likely explanation of the difference between high and low excretors 
is differential metabolism of BAIB. Studies have shown that no significant difference 
in renal function exists between low and high excretors, nor is there any metabolic 
block in the pathway leading to BAIB formation. However, there is a marked differ- 
ence between low and high excretors in their utilization of administered BAIB. The 
exact nature of this last step is not known, but various possibilities are discussed. 
—Author’s Summary. 


186. GOODMAN, H. O., LUKE, J. E., ROSEN, S., & HACKEL, E. Heritability 
in dental caries, certain oral microflora and salivary components. Amer. J. hum. 
Genet., 1959, 11, 263-273. The purpose of the present study was to determine 
whether genetic factors influence the frequency of dental caries, the rate of flow, pH, 
and amylase activity of saliva, and the number of microorganisms in the mouth 
through a study of these attributes in like-sexed twin pairs. It has been shown that 
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the mean intrapair variances of the CER (caries experience ratio) of dizygotic twins 
exceeded those of monozygotic twins whether one considered the entire mouth or 
the dentition by quadrants. Oral microflora were cultured on three media, and sig- 
nificant heritability was calculated for miscellaneous organisms and for streptococci. 
The degree of independence between these two cultures is presently unknown. The 
influence of genetic factors on oral lactobacilli could not be determined because of 
nonrandom variations in lactobacilli counts. Similarly, variance ratios computed for 
rate of flow, pH, and amylase activity of both parotoid saliva and a mixture of sub- 
lingual and submaxillary saliva specimens suggested that genetic factors influence 
these variables to a significant extent. The only salivary component measured which 
did not show significant heritability was the pH of S & S saliva. This exception was 
probably the result of technical difficulties. —From Authors’ Summary. 


187. MOEKENGA, MARK T. (Chiriqui Land Co., Puerto Armuelles, Panama), 
SCHWARZ, ANTON J. F., CARRIZO PALMA, HUBERTO, & BOYER, PHILIP 
A. Experimental vaccination against measles. II. Tests of live measles and live dis- 
temper vaccine in human volunteers during a measles epidemic in Panama. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1960, 173, 868-872. During a measles epidemic in western Panama, 453 
young persons under 30, with no history of measles, were inoculated with a modified 
live-virus measles vaccine. In addition, 388 persons were vaccinated with a tissue cul- 
ture distemper vaccine. About 70 to 80% of children under 5 years of age had some 
degree of fever and about half of these developed a slight macular rash. In the next 
4% months, 3 of the vaccinated group developed measles as against 32 cases in a group 
of controls. The authors conclude “that, while the measles vaccine was effective, the 
high rate of reactions limits its usefulness. On the other hand, no reactions could be 
found due to the distemper vaccine, but the ability of this vaccine to protect against 
measles appears to be limited.” —I. Altman. 


188. HUNGERFORD, D. A., DONNELLY, A. J., NOWELL, P. C., & BECK, S. 
The chromosome constitution of a human phenotypic intersex. Amer. J. hum. 
Genet., 1959, 11, 215-236. The chromosome constitution and the sex chromatin 
pattern of cells from a human phenotypic intersex have been investigated. A case 
report is given which includes a description of the individual’s gross anatomy, as well 
as endocrine studies, pre- and postoperative histological diagnoses, and surgical 
therapy. Although the external anatomy, including genitalia, was that of a male, 
histological examination revealed the presence of ovarian tissue, fallopian tube and 
endometrium, as well as testis. The modal chromosome number in metaphases of 
leukocytes derived from peripheral blood and after short-term culture was found 
to be diploid (2n = 46) and the sex chromosome constitution to be female (XX). 
The sex chromatin pattern of various other cell types was consistent with a genetic 
sex diagnosis of female. Convenient methods for the short-term in vitro cultivation 
of leukocytes from peripheral blood and for the analysis of their metaphase chromo- 
somes are described. Some of the genetic and embryological factors which may be 
involved in this case are discussed briefly. —Authors’ Summary. 


189. JARVICK, LISSY F., FALEK, A., KALLMANN, F. J., & LORGE, IRVING. 
Survival trends in a senescent twin population. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1960, 12, 
170-179. Analysis of data on 1603 white twin index cases of whom 53% were still 
alive 12 years after the initial contact shows that male cases tend to have a shorter 
life span than female cases. The mean life spans were 891 and 930 months, respectively. 
Mean intrapair differences in life span were consistently higher in two egg than in 
one egg pairs, especially for the females. The difference between the two zygosity 
groups was most pronounced in the younger age groups (first-deceased twin died between 
ages of 60 and 70) and gradually disappeared in the oldest age group (80 and over), 
especially in the males. This is in accordance with the hypothesis that members of 
any group of aging persons are apt to show increasing homogeneity as they approach 
the upper limits of their natural life span, because they have been selected for superior 
health and survival values at some point. The study demonstrated the importance of 
hereditary factors in the life span. —S. G. Vandenberg. 
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190. KNOBLOCH, HILDA (Children’s Hosp., Columbus, Ohio), & PASAMAN- 
ICK, BENJAMIN. The relationship of race and socioeconomic status to the devel- 
opment of motor behavior patterns in infancy. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1958, No. 10. 
On the basis of the findings after developmental evaluation of motor behavior in 992 
infants born in Baltimore in 1952 a few major conclusions can be drawn. Contrary 
to all previous reports, including our own, there were no significant Negro-white 
differences. A number of possible explanations related to changes in child rearing 
suggest themselves. The most obvious statement which can be made, however, is that 
previous differences could not be attributed to innate racial characteristics. It is 
apparent that in the last two decades motor behavior in all children has been signifi- 
cantly accelerated over the findings in the twenties and thirties. This might tenta- 
tively be attributed to changes in the direction of more permissiveness in child 
rearing and/or bettering of health status. The differences which exist in motor behavior 
in a group of prematurely born infants can be the result of greater brain damage in 
the more premature infants and this in turn can be related to lower socioeconomic 
status. —Authors’ Summary. 


191, MILCH, R. A. Studies of alcaptonuria: inheritance of 47 cases in eight 
highly interrelated Dominican kindreds. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1960, 12, 76-85. A 
study has been conducted of eight highly interrelated kindreds segregating for alcap- 
tonuria in the Dominican Republic. 47 patients have been identified in eight genera- 
tions of these kindreds. The observed data appear consistent with the hypothesis that 
the allele is manifested in several successive generations in one highly interrelated 
segment of the presented pedigree. —-Author’s Summary. 


192. NEILL, CATHERINE A. (Johns Hopkins Univer. Sch. of Med., Baltimore, 
Md.), FERENCZ, CHARLOTTE, SABISTON, DAVID C., & SHELDON, HUNT- 
INGTON. The familial occurrence of hypoplastic right lung with systemic arterial 
supply and venous drainage “scimitar syndrome.” Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 1960, 
107, 1-21. A father and daughter are presented who had an identical anatomical 
malformation of the right lung: the right lung was smaller than normal, the right 
pulmonary venous return was into the inferior vena cava and there was systemic 
arterial supply to the right lower lobe. The father had a mild degree of dextroposition 
of the heart and pursued an asymptomatic course without pulmonary hypertension. 
The daughter had a gross degree of dextroposition of the heart with marked hypo- 
plasia of the right lung and right pulmonary artery: she had frequent respiratory infec- 
tions, severe pulmonary hypertension and died following right pneumonectomy. 
—From Authors’ Summary. 


193. ROBERTS, P. D. (London Hosp.) The inheritance of essential pentosuria. 
Brit. med. J., 1960, 1, 1478-1479. The unusual occurrence of xyloketosuria is 
reported in a mother and her two children. The family has originated from known 
pockets of high incidence for xylokeiosuria in Poland and Russia. An extensive 
survey of the family showed no further cases. —Author’s Summary. 


184, ROUGIER, GILBERTE. (Univer. of Bordeaux, France) De laction comparée 
des facteurs héréditaires et des facteurs de milieu sur la croissance morphologique et 
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psychologigue de Vindividu. (The relative influence of hereditary and environmental | 
factors on the morphological and psychological growth of the individual.) Biotypo- | 


logie, 1969, 21, 53-62. Findings from two doctoral theses in medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux are summarized. Mrs. Mirance-Ire gave 25 identical and 25 like- 
sexed fraternal twins of school age a physical and anthropometric examination. She 
also obtained a medical history and psychological impressions from parents, teachers, 
and the twins themselves. Percentage concordance figures were calculated for both 
groups. The details are not given, but the general conclusion was that there was 
higher concordance for the identical twins for almost every area studied. The thesis 
of Yves Laillon concerned itself with a detailed study of seven pairs of identical twins 
of 24 to 65 years. Some general conclusions are reported concerning their perform- 
ances on the Progressive Matrices, the Rorschach, TAT, and the World Test of 
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Buhler. An attempt is made to relate within pair differences to specific environmental 
influences. —S. G. Vandenberg. 


195. SMITH, ALWYN. (Univer. of Birmingham) A further note on mongolism in 
twins. Brit. J. prev. soc. Med., 1960, 14, 47-48. Data on mongolism in twins 
assembled from the literature are used to reexamine the question whether the observed 
frequency of concordance is consistent with the view that monozygous pairs are always 
concordant for mongolism, and that dizygous pairs are usually, although not invariably, 
discordant. The observed proportion of concordant and not dizygous pairs is 14.7% 
compared with an expected proportion of monozygous pairs of 15.1%. The number 
of like and unlike sex pairs among pairs considered to be dizygous does not differ 
significantly from the expected equality. The data provide support for the view that 
monozygous pairs are always concordant and dizygous pairs usually discordant, a 
view that is most readily interpreted as evidence that the condition is determined at 
or shortly after conception. —Author’s Summary. 


195. STERLING, THEODOR D. (Univer. of Cincinnati Coll. of Med., Ohio) 
Seasonal variations in the birth of the mentally deficient? Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1960, 
50, 955-965. Knobloch and Pasamanick have reported that significantly more 
mentally defective children were born in the winter months (33: 489). The data are 
re-examined by the author who concludes that the appropriate statistical test was not 
used and it is possible that the monthly fluctuations were random; furthermore, the 
sampling procedure may well have introduced a bias. —I. Altman. 


EDUCATION 


197. AARON, I. E. (Univer. of Georgia, Athens) Comparisons ‘of good and 
poor readers in fourth and eighth grades. J. educ. Res., 1960, 54, 34-37. This 
study compared good and poor readers in the following areas: spelling, spelling of 
phonetic syllables, syllabication, and intelligence. The sample consisted of 47 paired 
readers at the fourth grade level, and 42 paired readers at the eighth grade level. The 
results indicated that good readers differed significantly from poor readers, at both 
grade levels, in all areas tested. —I. Woronoff. 


198. AARON, I. E. (Univer. of Georgia) The relationship of selected measures 
to spelling achievement at the fourth and eighth grade levels. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 
138-143. This investigation, involving 193 fourth grade pupils and 174 eighth grade 
pupils, studied the relationship of three selected skills and abilities to spelling achieve- 
ment. By use of multiple regression, the relative importance of (1) spelling of phonetic 
syllables, (2) syllabication, and (3) intelligence in predicting spelling achievement was 
studied. Fourth and eighth grade data were treated separately . . . the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: (1) The hypothesis that spelling of phonetic syllables ability 
does not contribute significantly in predicting spelling achievement was rejected at 
both fourth and eighth grade levels. (2) The hypothesis that syllabication ability 
does not contribute significantly in predicting spelling achievement remained in doubt 
at the fourth grade level and was rejected at the eighth grade level. (3) The results 
failed to refute the hypothesis that intelligence does not contribute significantly in 
predicting spelling achievement when in combination with the other two measures 
at both fourth and eighth grade levels. (4) By far the greatest contribution to the 
estimation of spelling achievement at both fourth and eighth grade levels came from 
the spelling of phonetic syllables test. . . . —Author’s Summary. 


199. BELIAEV, M. F., & PERMIAKOVA, V. A. Development of interest in the 
heroic in secondary school pupils. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 6, 55-61. In the develop- 
ment of interest in the heroic in Sth to 9th grade pupils three stages can be identified. 
In the first stage it is centered around the hero’s actions, for they are something out 
of the ordinary, highly unusual. The pupils try to imitate them in play and, sometimes, 
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in life. In the second stage, apart from the hero’s exploits, his positive moral traits 
also provide a strong attractive force for the pupils who even attempt to develop 
similar traits in themselves. In the third siage, the hero’s attractiveness also lies in 
the noble aims and motives which provide a stimulus for heroism. At this stage, the 
pupils are mature enough consciously to pursue personal aims and can be moved to 
action by motives of a philosophical nature. The emotional appeal of the objects from 
the moral and volitive sphere for the secondary school students is what we call the 
moral and volitive interests. The interest in the heroic is an expression of these 
interests. —English Summary. 


200. BLEDSOE, JOSEPH C. (Univer. of Georgia) An investigation of six corre- 
lates of student withdrawal from high school. J. educ. Res., 1959, 58, 3-6. This 
study relates student withdrawal to the following six factors: sex, size of classes 
attended in first through eighth grades, stability of elementary grade enrollments, 
parental occupation, level of parental education, and level of reading comprehension. 
The sample consisted of 247 students who withdrew during a 3-year period from the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grades of an urban Georgia high school. Findings were as 
follows: (1) a greater proportion of boys than girls were drop-outs; (2) drop-outs in 
higher grades were from classes averaging fewer students; (3) a greater proportion 
of drop-outs had attended two or more elementary schools; (4) student withdrawal 
was greater for children whose fathers were unskilled or unemployed: (5) student 
withdrawal varied inversely to parental education level; (6) the mean reading compre- 
hension was lower for drop-outs than for stay-ins. —I. Woronoff. 


201. DAVIES, H. B. (Thomas Delarue Sch., Tonbridge, Kent, England) Factors 
rendering the cerebral palsied child capable or incapable of benefiting from formal 
education. Cerebral Palsy Bull., 1960, 2, 28-33. To benefit from formal education 
the cerebral palsied child must have average intelligence and aptitude and good drive, 
accompanied by incentive, and adequate learning and physical aids. Because of the 
wide range of individual differences and his peculiar learning difficulties, his educa- 
tion must be largely individual. A lower capacity for intellectual activity in cerebral 
palsied children is the principal limiting factor to learning, but this is not indicative 
of their ultimate potential. —Journal Summary. 


202. DREYER, ALBERT S., & HAUPT, DOROTHY. (Merrill-Palmer Inst., De- 
troit, Mich.) The assertion of authority: differences between teachers, student- 
teachers, and mothers of young children. J. educ. Res., 1960, 54, 63-66. A set of 
five story completion situations, depicting adult-child interaction, was presented to 
38 mothers of nursery school children, 11 nursery school teachers, 9 student-teachers 
in the nursery school, and 7 kindergarten teachers. Each was asked to indicate how 
she would respond to the situation described. Each story was scored for the degree of 
power assertion expressed, and a mean score was obtained for each person. Analysis 
of the data indicated that the four groups differed significantly in the mean power 
assertion expressed. The student-teachers differed significantly from the experienced 
teachers and the group of mothers. The experienced teachers and mothers did not 
differ significantly from each other. Data bearing on the similarities and differences in 
the control demands of teacher and mother are presented. —Authors’ Summary. 


203. FLANDERS, NED A. (Univer. of Minnesota, Minneapolis), & HAVUMAKI, 
SULO. Group compliance to dominative teacher influence. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 
67-82. Two forces are recognized in the change of opinion of a class group: the 
directive influence of the teacher and group contagion, the tendency of individuals to 
agree with what he perceives to be the opinion of his group. In this laboratory study 
of opinion change among 360 high school students, the most effective technique for 
the teacher was to direct his persuasive attack at individuals, not at the group. How- 
ever, this divide-and-conquer approach where there was conflict between the goals 
of the teacher and those of the class was also likely to produce the greatest inner 
resistance which could result in the teacher’s success being only temporary. Where 
groups were allowed to discuss the persuasive arguments of the teacher, they were 
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better able to resist, thus contributing to the perception of teacher ineffectiveness. 
A dominant, friendly role focusing upon individuals is probably the strongest source 
of influence where the goals of the teacher and the class are not in conflict. —G. T. 
Kowitz. 


204. FRANKEL, EDWARD. (Bronx High Sch. of Sci., N.Y.) A comparative study 
of achieving and underachieving high school boys of high intellectual ability. J. educ. 
Res., 1960, 53, 173-180. The author reports a number of statistically significant 
differences between 50 scholastic achievers and 50 underachievers, matched for IQ, 
age, school entrance examination score, from an intellectually superior high school 
population. The instruments used for comparison were the DAT, the Kuder Voca- 
tional Preference Record, the Mooney Problem Check List, school record, a student 
questionnaire, and the Hamburger Scale for rating socioeconomic class. —I. Woronoff. 


205. GARRISON, KARL C. (Univer. of Georgia) A study of student disciplinarian 
practices in two Georgia high schools. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 153-156. The KD 
Proneness Scale and a schedule adapted from the Illinois Inventory of Public Opinion 
was administered to 276 students in the ninth through twelfth grades of two small 
town high schools. Data on reported misbehaviors, types of punishment administered, 
and the appraisal from students of the administration of discipline are presented. 
—I. Woronoff. 


206. HILLEBRAND, MAX JOSEF. (Univer. of Bonn) Padagogische Psychologie 
in ihrem Verhaltnis zu den iibrigen Teildisziplinen der Psychologie. (Educational 
psychology and its relationship to other fields of psychology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 
11, 189-196. The author claims that educational psychology has obtained its inde- 
pendence among various other psychological disciplines. The concept of educational 
psychology is defined. It is contrasted with related psychological fields: developmental 
psychology, characterology, typology, abnormal psychology, psychodiagnosis, social 
and general psychology. The contributions of each of these fields to educational 
psychology are discussed. —R. E. Muuss. 


207. KEIMOWITZ, ROBERT I., & ANSBACHER, HEINZ L. (Univer. of Ver- 
mont) Personality and achievement in mathematics. J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 
84-87. 29 mathematics overachievers and 27 underachievers (eighth grade boys) 
were compared with regard to their scores on the California Psychological Inventory. 
The overachievers emerged with higher scores, i.e., more favorable personality char- 
acteristics than the underachievers, the difference on 12 of the 18 CPI scales being 
statistically significant. The test manual’s descriptive adjectives for high and low 
scorers, occurring more than once on the scales for which significant differences were 
obtained, are well in agreement with Adler’s observation regarding personality and 
mathematical achievement in children. —Authors’ Summary. 


208. KIRIA, G. V. On the formation of constructive technical skills in secondary 
school pupils. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 6, 25-41. The formation of constructive-tech- 
nical skills in secondary school students varies according to the method of instruction. 
Training in problem solving by information and demonstration proves rather effective 
for elementary problems, but is of little help in overcoming difficulties involved in 
complex problems. The activation of independent efforts, as a method of instruction, 
can facilitate the formation of a general ability to solve both elementary and complex 
problems. It has been found that the former method is useful with the more stereo- 
typed components of problem solving, whereas the skill of variation can be better 
acquired with the latter. It should be noted that the latter’s effect in the initial period 
of training may be quite negligible, but it will become apparent at the subsequent 
stages. —English Summary. 


209. MORGAN, ELMER F., Jr. (Dundee, Michigan) Efficacy of two tests in 
differentiating potentially low from average and high first grade achievers. J. educ. 
Res., 1960, 53, 300-304. This study was an attempt to learn whether the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Test, Form A, and the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test, 
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Form B, have predictive value at the late kindergarten and early first grade levels. 
80 children were given the P-C, and a total of 81 were tested with the FRPVT. The 
results indicated that the tests improve achievement prediction, show a statistically 
significant relation with the criterion of kindergarten teacher placement recommenda- 
tions, and correlate satisfactorily in regard to expected achievement as indicated by 
grades and by observations of first grade teachers. —I. Woronoff. 


210. MURRAY, WALTER I. (Brooklyn Coll., N.Y.), & BLOOM, IRVING. 
Characteristics of slow learners and pupils of normal intelligence referred to a child 
guidance clinic. J. educ. Res., 1960, 54, 43-48. ...The purpose of this paper is to 
determine what similarities and differences exist between two groups of children who 
were referred to the Bureau of Child Guidance because they were slow learners. 
Their IQ ranges were 75 to 90 and 91 to 110 respectively. On the basis of the data 
afforded, one may observe that there were statistically significant differences between 
the high IQ group and the low IQ group with respect to some characteristics: problems 
as referred, social findings, number of problems, reading grade and arithmetic grade. 
The differences were in favor of the high IQ group. In some characteristics there were 
no statistically significant differences found between the groups: age at referral, 
number of siblings, family status and major physical defects. . . . Suspected retardation 
and social factors appeared most frequently as bases for referral. —Authors’ Summary. 


211. PODOLIAK, L. G. Effect of work in school workshops on the development 
of self-esteem in fifth to seventh grade pupils. Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 6, 13-24. The 
paper discusses the effect of work in school workshops on the development of self- 
esteem in Sth to 7th grade pupils. Working habits, their appreciation and evaluation 
can develop in puils through direct participation in work activities only, the investiga- 
tion has shown. The realization by the pupils of the social significance of their work, 
in particular, of their achievements in manufacturing useful products, is also very 
important. The collectivistic nature of pupils’ work, competitiveness, and comparison 
of the work results attained by different pupils play a great role in the formation of 
self-esteem. Even more important are the teacher’s marks, for they show the pupil 
from the very beginning his, or her, real achievements and potentialities. It is shown 
that under these conditions the ability of full differentiated self-esteem distinguished 
by criticism, activity, independence, and stability, gradually develops in the pupils. 
—English Summary. 


212. STINSON, PAIRLEE J. (St. Louis Univer.), & MORRISON, MILDRED M. 
Sex differences among high school seniors. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 103-108. The 
authors compared the scores on the WAIS to grade point average and to scores on the 
subtests of the DAT and Cooperative Reading. 36 boys and 33 girls who were high 
school seniors comprised the sample studied. Findings were: (1) the WAIS correlated 
higher than did the grade point average with test variables; (2) the correlations were 
higher for the boys than for the girls; (3) the highest relations were found between 
the components of the Cooperative Reading and the WAIS; (5) “significant sex differ- 
ences were found between mean scores on Numerical Reasoning (higher for boys), 
Mechanical Reasoning (higher for boys), Clerical Speed and Accuracy (higher for 
girls), Cooperative Reading, vocabulary (higher for boys), and grade point average 
(higher for girls).”. —I. Woronoff. 


213. TAMKIN, ARTHUR S. (Children’s Psychiat. Hosp., Columbus, Ohio) A 
survey of educational disability in emotionally disturbed children. J. educ. Res., 
1960, 53, 313-315. Two hypotheses were presented and tested by means of a survey 
of the educational achievement of emotionally disturbed children. The hypotheses 
stated that educational disabilities would predominate and that arithmetic would be 
lower than reading ability. 34 children recently admitted for residential treatment 
at a psychiatric hospital were used as Ss, and the Arithmetic and Reading parts of 
the Wide Range Achievement Test were used to assess educational achievement. Failure 
to confirm the first hypothesis lent support to the theory that educational disability 
may be a symptom of the same condition producing the emotional problems rather 
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than being caused by the emotional problems. The second hypothesis was supported 
by the data, although both arithmetic and reading grade rating were within the 


range commensurate with the mean chronological age of the sample. —Author’s 
Summary. 


SOCIOLOGY 


214. AUSUBEL, DAVID P. (Univer. of Illinois, Urbana) Acculturative stress in 
modern Maori adolescence. Child Develpm., 1960, 31, 617-631. An attempt was 
made to identify culturally determined uniformities and differences in the personality 
structure and development of Maori and pakeha (European) adolescents in modern 
New Zealand society and to ascertain how they are transmitted to the developing 
individual. Rural and urban samples of Maori male secondary school students (50 in 
each sample) were studied and compared to pakeha students drawn from the same 
secondary schools and matched individually on the basis of grade, course, ability, 
and father’s occupation. The following instruments were used: structured academic 
and vocational interviews with students; a battery of objective and projective motiva- 
tional tests; teachers’ ratings of motivational and aspirational traits; participant obser- 
vation at community functions; and informal interviews with parents, teachers, and 
community leaders. The major finding of the study was the much greater similarity 
between Maori and pakeha pupils with respect to their expressed educational and 
vocational aspirations than with respect to those factors necessary for the internaliza- 
tion and implementation of these aspirations, i.e., underlying needs and motivations for 
achievement, supportive traits, and perceived pressures and opportunities for aca- 
demic and occupational success. This finding was attributed to the Maori parents’ 
lack of commitment to European achievement values, reflective in turn of both 


indigenous Maori cultural values and of 80 years of resistive acculturation. —Author’s 
Abstract. 


215. BOESCH, ERNEST E. The Bangkok project, step one. Vita Humana, 1960, 
3, 123-141. The author describes a survey investigation dealing with methodological 
principles and important problem areas in cross-cultural research. Subjects were 285 
boys and girls attending school in Bangkok, Thailand. The subjects ranged in age from 
5 to 14. Results from group testing, individual testing, and parent interviews were 
compared with findings from other non-Western and Western cultures. One of the 
main conclusions was, “Personality development in children in different cultures is 
not simply parallel but shows areas of retardation and acceleration according to cul- 
tural mold.” The article ends with a brief discussion of some of the difficulties and 
significant points of attack in cross-cultural research. —D. Elkind. 


216. CALDWELL, BETTYE M., & GUZE, SAMUEL B. A study of the adjust- 
ment of parents and siblings of institutionalized and noninstitutionalized retarded 
children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1960, 64, 845-861. Investigated were reactions of 
mothers and siblings to two groups of 16 retarded children each: a group residing 
in their own homes and a group living in a state institution. Research procedures 
with mothers included a psychiatric interview, a health questionnaire, and several 
attitude scales; with siblings, a brief vocabulary test, a scale of manifest anxiety, 
and a lengthy structured interview. The two samples were matched primarily in terms 
of characteristics of the retardates. “. . . the data failed to reveal any striking differ- 
ences between either the mothers or the siblings in the two groups.” —J. W. Fleming. 


217. FREEDMAN, DEBORAH S., FREEDMAN, RONALD, & WHELPTON, 
PASCAL K. (Univer. of Michigan) Size of family and preference for children of 
each sex. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 141-146. Preference for at least one child 
of each sex has a minor, but significant, influence in determining whether couples 
with two, three, or four children expect to have and do have an additional child. 
This relationship was found to persist with a number of socioeconomic and demo- 
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graphic controls. Its importance increases with the number of children of identical 
sex. The analysis is based on the data from a national probability sample of white 
married women in the child-bearing years. —Abstract. 


218. KEMMLER, LILLY. (Univer. of Miinster) Erziehungshaltungen von Miittern 
vierzehnjahriger Jungen. (Educational attitudes of mothers of 14-year-old boys.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 197-218. A sample of 180 nonworking urban mothers 
of 14-year-old sons from intact families were interviewed in respect to the age at 
which they would allow certain forms of behavior. In 90 of the families the sons 
attended secondary schools while the remaining 90 sons already worked as apprentices. 
The questions were related to the time at which adolescent boys ought to be permitted 
to begin independently such activities as: dancing lessons (M 17.2, SD .6); become 
politically active (M 19.75, SD 1.7); join youth organizations (M 12.0, SD 2.7); 
choose a permanent friend (M 13.0, SD 2.9); handle an allowance without rendering 
an account (M 14.9, SD 3.9); go for several days on hiking trips without older leaders 
(M 16.25, SD 2.2); choose movies (M 16.7, SD 2.0); choose books (M 18.0, SD 2.5); 
change his job (M 18.0, SD 2.5); receive letters without control (35% exert no control; 
M 18.5, SD 2.5); criticize his parents (24% never; M 17.5, SD 4.0); receive no more 
physical punishment (26% do not punish physically; M 15.75, SD 3.0); know how 
much father earns (18% never; M 16.25, SD 3.5); bring a girl friend home (M 19.0, 
SD 3.5); come home in the evening when he wants to (M 20.0, SD 2.4); decide 
whether to go to church (M 13.75, SD 4.5); change church denomination (23% 
never; M 20.25, SD 2.7): obtain sexual education concerning intercourse (M 15.0, 
SD 2.5); marry (M 24.9, SD 2.9). The responses of students’ and apprentices’ 
mothers, of small town and city mothers, of Lutheran and Catholic families are com- 
pared and analyzed. Mothers of secondary school students are less authoritarian, 
more liberal, and more concerned with self-control than mothers of apprentices. 
Data are related to similar information reported by Gesell for the U.S. and to data 
obtained directly from adolescent boys reported by Schelsky for Germany. —R. E. 
Muuss. 


219. KOHN, MELVIN L., & CARROLL, ELEANOR E. (Natl Inst. Mental Hith, 
Bethesda, Md.). Social class and the allocation of parental responsibilities. Sociom- 
etry, 1960, 23, 372-392. The purpose of the study was to examine “the effects of 
middie- and working-class parents’ ideologies of child rearing upon the division, be- 
tween mother and father, of responsibilities for the support and constraint of the 
children.” Data concerning parents’ and children’s assessments of how these responsi- 
bilities should be, and are, in fact, allocated, were obtained. The sample included 
200 representative white working-class and 200 white middle-class families, each 
with a child in the fifth grade. Interviews were conducted with all of the mothers and 
with a fourth of the fathers and fifth-grade child subjects. The results indicated that 
“Middle-class mothers emphasize the father’s obligation to be as supportive as the 
mother herself; his role in imposing constraints is of only secondary importance. 
Working-class mothers would have their husbands be more directive; the father’s 
responsibility to play a major part in the imposition of constraints assumes far greater 
importance.” While middle-class fathers tend to share their wives’ conception of how 
responsibilities should be allocated, at least with regard to sons, working-class fathers 
feel that child rearing is the wife’s responsibility. —G. R. Medinnus. 


220. LEHMANN, IRVIN J. (Michigan State Univer., East Lansing) Rural-urban 
differences in intelligence. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 62-68. The present study has 
sought to test the hypotheses that (1) there is no significant difference in IQ and MA 
between rural and urban children, and (2) there is no significant difference between 
rural and urban children in their responses to the individual test items of Form L 
of the Revised Stanford-Binet. To test these hypotheses, 44 rural children and 44 
urban children were randomly selected from a city and from an all-rural county in 
southeastern Wisconsin and were given Form L of the Revised Stanford-Binet by the 
writer. Differences in IQ among the groups were tested for significance by the analysis 
of variance technique and it was found that the urban children have a significantly 
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higher mean IQ. Differences among the groups in MA were tested for significance by 
analysis of covariance (CA was the covariate) and it was found that although urban 
children have a higher mean MA, the difference just approaches the 5% level of sig- 
nificance. Differences between rural and urban children in their responses to the 
individual test items were tested by chi-square and it was found that there is no 
significant difference. When the overall differences in the number of correct responses 
to the individual test items were tested, it was found that for both the first and sixth 
grade subjects, more urban than rural children responded correctly to more test items, 
the difference being significant beyond the 5% level. —Author’s Summary. 


221. NIMKOFF, M. F., & MIDDLETON, RUSSELL. (Florida State Univer.) 
Types of family and types of economy. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 215-225. An 
analysis of 549 cultures included in Murdock’s “World Ethnographic Sample” reveals 
a rough relationship between type of family system and certain economic factors— 
especially the subsistence pattern and the amount of family property. The independent 
family system tends to predominate in hunting and gathering societies, the extended 
family where there is a more ample and secure food supply. The extended family 
system tends to be associated with social stratification, even when subsistence patterns 
are held constant, and is functionally adapted to the control of property. Deviant 
cases reveal that migration, warfare, and heavy seasonal demands on labor may also 
have an effect upon the family system. —Abstract. 


222. PECK, JOHN R., & STEPHENS, WILL B. A study of the relationship be- 
tween the attitudes and behavior of parents and that of their mentally defective child. 
Amer. J. ment Def., 1960, 64, 839-844. Case studies were made of 10 adolescent 
retarded boys and girls, including social history, physical data, the Binet and Vineland 
scales, a sociogram, the Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales, and the Fels Child 
Behavior Rating Scales. Extensive descriptive findings are presented. —J. W. Fleming. 


223. RAUSH, H. L., DITTMANN, A. T., & TAYLOR. T. J. (Natl Inst. Mental 
Hith, Bethesda, Md.) Persons, setting, and change in social interaction. Hum. 
Relat., 1959, 12, 361-378. The social interactions of six hyperaggressive boys were 
studied at two phases of residential treatment, a year and a half apart. In each phase 
each child was observed twice in six life settings and his behavior toward both peers 
and adults was described and coded. The present report was concerned with several 
sources for the retrieval of information about social behavior. The following questions 
were raised, and the following answers were obtained by means of multivariate in- 
formation transmission analyses: (1) Does knowledge about the social setting increase 
information about interactive behavior? The answer is, in general, yes. Some specific 
differences in the kinds of behavior evoked by specific settings were described. (2) To 
what extent are the effects of social settings generalized for all the children in the 
sample, and to what extent do settings have specific effects for specific children? To 
what extent are individual reactions consistent across situations and to what extent 
is individual consistency related to the specific setting? In general, there is individual 
consistency in social behavior across different settings and there is setting consistency 
across different individuals. But the interactive effects between child and setting con- 
tributed far more information about behavior than did the sum of the independent 
components. Thus, it would seem that the kind of behavior a setting evokes would be 
to a considerable extent related to the personality of the particular child; the kind of 
behavior a child produces would be to a considerable extent related to the dimensions 
of the particular situation that are salient for him. (3) With treatment and maturation, 
is there a shift in the relative contribution to information about behavior from situa- 
tional and individual-differences sources? The expectation was that, as psychological 
maturity increased, situational factors would come to play™a more potent role for 
behavior. The trend of the data was toward confirmation of this expectation. The 
results were coordinate with other findings which indicated an increase in the ability 
of the children to make differentiations. (4) Are changes in social behavior equal over 
all settings or do they appear greater in some situations as compared to others? 
Tentatively, it would appear that, just as not all children show the same kind and 
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degree of change over time and treatment, so not all settings show the same kind 
and degree of change. There may, however, be considerations that temper such conclu- 
sions. The above phenomena were illustrated and some of their implications were 
noted. —Authors’ Summary. 


224. SCHONELL, FRED J., & RORKE, MEG. A second survey of the effects 
of a subnormal child on the family unit. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1960, 64, 862-868. 
This investigation assessed changes within 50 families after their subnormal children 
had attended a special training center for six months or more. —J. W. Fleming. 


225. STEIN, ZENA (Univer. of Manchester), & SUSSER, MERVYN. The 
families of dull children. A classification for predicting careers. Brit. J. prev. soc. 
Med., 1960, 14, 83-88. A classification of families, based on their provisions of a 
set of enduring human relationships and basic social needs, is described. These groups 
are: functioning, deviant, and dysmorphic. The relationship between type of family 
and the eventual adjustment of 106 subjects, ascertained subnormal at school, has 
been studied at a follow-up made when they were between 20 and 24 years of age. In 
terms of domestic stability, employment records, and contacts with the law, subjects 
from dysmorphic families are shown to be at a disadvantage compared with those 
from functioning and even from deviant families. In their early 20’s, subjects from 
deviant families resemble those from functioning families in social performance. 
Ascertained young people from dysmorphic families are shown to be a vulnerable 
group; more than a quarter of them had been admitted to mental deficiency institu- 
tions after leaving school, although they were no less intelligent than the ascertained 
children from intact families, who were very rarely admitted. Intelligence did not 
account for the observed differences in social performance in the three family types. 
Boys are more likely to be ascertained than girls of the same intelligence, although 
this does not hold for subjects from dysmorphic families. —Authors’ Summary. 


226. TOMAN, WALTER. Haupttypen der Familienkonstellation. (Main types 
of family constellation.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 273-284. In this publication 
the author expands some of the ideas described in a previous publication (see 33:544). 
Emphasis is on the personality traits which are characteristic of each of the eight 
main types of sibling relationship within the family constellation. Discussed also are 
heterosexual and marriage adjustment, friendship relationships, the reactions to the 
loss of a family member due to death, the reactions to psychotherapeutic treatment 
if he is a patient as well as his relationship to his patients if he were the therapist. 
Data are obtained by way of a systematic study of clinical experiences/For further 
methodological considerations, the reader is referred to a forthcoming book by the 
author. A few of the outstanding personality traits of the author’s eight main types 
follow: (1) The older brother of (a) brother(s) is a leader among men, assumes respon- 
sibility, identifies with authority. (2) The youngest brother of (a) brother(s) is tem- 
peramental, capricious, extravagant, an enthusiastic follower if motivated, irregular 
and uneven in his work. (3) The oldest brother of (a) sister(s) is a ladies’ man; his 
philosophy is “to live and let live”; he recognizes authority which is based on knowl- 
edge and skill. (4) The youngest brother of (a) sister(s) likes to be mothered, does not 
bother about details, has trouble in meeting deadlines. (5) The oldest sister of (a) 
sister(s) likes to take care of and to “conquer” men. Material possessions are less im- 
portant than people for whom she feels responsible; under the defense “for the wel- 
fare of my family” she can be extremely extravagant. (6) The youngest sister of (a) 
sister(s) loves entertainment, change, and excitement; she is moody, capricious, and 
labile which is reflected in her work. (7) The older sister of (a) brother(s) is independ- 
ent; she likes to mother_men and does not need constant praise; she always is a good 
mother to her children"¥8) The youngest sister of (a) brother(s) attracts men more than 
any other of the feminine types. She is feminine, friendly, warm, sensitive, devoted, 
flexible without being submissive. —R. E. Muuss} 


227. WEST, S. STEWART. (Univer. of Michigan) Sibling configurations of sci- 
entists. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 268-274. Birth order and number of siblings 
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are reported for 813 scientists in six research organizations. Frequencies of he first, 
fifth, and sixth orders of birth are found to be enhanced and frequencies of the second, 
third, and fourth orders depressed, relative to chance expectation. Siblings of respond- 
ents are distributed randomly with regard to sex. Comparison of the sample distribu- 
tion in number of siblings with the distribution expected from the general population 
demonstrates a rapid decrease of the ratio of observed to expected frequency with 
increasing size of sibship. The latter data support either a hypothesis that relative 
isolation in childhood is a prerequisite for successful pursuit of research or a hypothesis 
that mothers of scientists tend to have fewer children than normal. —Abstract. 


228. WITHERSPOON, PAUL. (Arkansas State Teachers Coll., Conway) A com- 
parison of the problems of certain Angio- and Latin-American junior high school 
students. J. educ. Res., 1960, 53, 295-299. The Mooney Problem Check List, Junior 
High School Form, was administered to 63 Anglo-American girls, 97 Latin-American 
girls, 71 Anglo-American boys, and 78 Latin-American boys in an urban Texas junior 
high school. Out of a total of 18 school problems, the Latin-Americans have a higher 
percentage in 12. Specific problem areas are discussed. —I. Woronoff. 


Book Notices 


228. ANDRY, ROBERT G. Delinquency and Parental Pathology. Methuen, 1960. 
xv+173 p. 21s. This book presents the results of an investigation of the relation- 
ships between the adequacy of parental roles and delinquency. The study was con- 
ducted in London and was confined to two groups of 80 boys each, 12 to 15 years of 
age, from unbroken homes and residing in a delinquency area of London. The delin- 
quency group was comprised of recidivist thieves and was matched with a control 
group. The matching variables were an IQ between 80 and 125, working-class homes, 
the absence of neurotic or psychopathic disturbances, and both parents present in the 
home. Information for the study was gathered from an individually administered 
interview questionnaire which was designed to test a series of hypotheses concerning 
life experiences of the subjects and their perception of parental roles. A chi square 
analysis of the questionnaires was conducted and the following general results were 
obtained: “delinquents experience less open and strong love from their parents (espe- 
cially from their fathers); delinquents experience less adequate communication (both 
environmental and psychological) with their parents (especially with their fathers); 
delinquents experience a more tense home atmosphere (to which their fathers con- 
tribute a substantial share); delinquents experience less adequate parental training 
(especially from their fathers); the deviant behavior of delinquents was less known 
to and less adequately dealt with by their parents.” In examining the questionnaire 
and the results obtained, one might question the possible operation of a social desira- 
bility response set influencing some of the results. Many of the responses of the non- 
delinquent group would appear to be in a socially desirable direction. If rebelliousness 
may be thought of as one characteristic of the delinquency group, it is understandable 
that they might answer the questions in another than socially desirable direction. 
Another criticism has to do with a tendency to overgeneralize conclusions derived 
from rather limited data and also some rather large group overlap on questions which 
decreases the discriminating power of some of the items. Generally, however, the 
study was carefully formulated and is presented in a well-organized and systematic 
manner. Certainly, the results of this investigation give further support to the impor- 
tance of the father-child relationship as a significant variable in understanding the 
behavior of the child. —A. J. Hafner. 


230. BARNES, JOHN B. Educational Research for Classroom Teachers. Put- 
nam’s, 1960. xvi+229 p. $4.00. The general orientation of this book is that all 
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members of the professional staff of a school district would benefit from an active 
participation in a research program. The position is taken that teaching and research 
are really only two phases of a single activity. In operation, each should complement 
the other. Beginning with the position that research can be practical and productive 
without being theoretical or highly statistical, a number of research procedures are 
discussed. The case history seems to emerge and the central method. The author 
begins his discussions with a peripatetic review of research in education. He tries to 
describe a course between those who would deny the educational process as an appro- 
priate subject for scientific study and those who would insist that research is a serious 
and technical business, one which will be profitable only to the degree that the rules 
are followed with extreme rigor and great care. The process of research begins with 
the amassing of data from many sources. The researcher then has the task of attempt- 
ing to organize these into meaningful patterns which should lead him to some con- 
clusions, These three steps are recommended whether the task at hand is fact finding, 
an attempt to solve a problem, or a search for a better method of operation. A 
rudimentary experimental design for the comparison of groups is presented. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no discussion of the identification of experimental variables, proce- 
dures for exhausting the potentials of the data, the effects of group size, or the limits 
on generalizations. There is a recommendation that the school district in planning a 
research program should secure the services of skilled research workers, on a consultant 
basis if necessary. A number of guides are presented for the use of consultants. At 
the end of each chapter, there are study questions. Those chapters devoted to general 
discussions of principles have bibliographies. Judging from the style in which the 
book is written, these are technical references rather than additional sources of infor- 
mation for the reader. —G. T. Kowitz. 


231. BAYER, LEONA M., & BAYLEY, NANCY. Growth Diagnosis. Univer. 
of Chicago Press, 1959.; xiv+241 p. $10.00. This book is an attempt to provide 
the pediatrician with a guidebook to useful procedures in assessing the growth and 
development of children under his care. The authors evidently assume familiarity 
with the basic facts of growth and do not attempt to describe them here. How to 
measure height, weight, sitting height, biacromial and bi-iliac diameters is described, 
as well as how to take front, side and rear view body photographs, how to use the 
Greulich-Pyle skeletal age atlas, and how to plot the anthropometric values on charts 
and tables. Some of the methods they advocate are not those thought best in more 
recent times; indeed, the book has a curiously old-fashioned air despite its excellent 
production. The standard tables date from 1931, and so, by the looks of things, does 
the instrument for measuring hip width. In charting weight deviation in terms of 
standard deviations rather than percentiles, the authors are clearly in error, though 
they break new and interesting ground in providing charts for height and weight 
against age which allow for advancement and retardation in maturity. The latter 
two-thirds of the book is occupied with descriptions of eight normal children and 22 
children with growth disorders. These are of much interest; they are very well illus- 
trated and followed over often prolonged periods of time with body measurements, 
photographs, and skeletal age determinations. Bayley’s method of predicting adult 
height from age and skeletal maturity is fully tested and emerges very creditably 
indeed even from this trial by pathology. This is a book for pediatricians to ponder 
over, and for those—and not least those contemplating publishing, the layout is so 
excellent—to glance through. It invites criticism in detail but deserves nothing but 
praise in intention and general outline. —J. M. Tanner. 


232. BENTON, ARTHUR L. Right-Left Discrimination and Finger Localization. 
Hoeber, 1959. xv+185 p. $7.00. A series of well-controlled normative studies on 
right-left discrimination and finger localization in children forms the nucleus of this 
monograph, The author used his standardized tests to trace the development of right- 
left discrimination and finger localization in children ranging from 6 to 9 years of 
age. The effects of mental deficiency and of brain damage are explored and analyzed 
in the light of the literature dealing with acquired impairment of right-left discrimina- 
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tion and finger localization. In a chapter on psychoneurology the author points out 
that the construct of the body schema has critical limitations and advances the 
hypothesis that language function and symbolic processes play a significant role in 
right-left discrimination and finger localization and in their dysfunction. This mono- 
graph should be of particular interest to the clinical neurologist because it offers an 
objective and systematic approach to one aspect of the clinical examination. The 
student of child development will find the book replete with challenging research 
questions which the author repeatedly highlights in his searching discussion. —A. O. 
Ross. 


233. BERKOWITZ, PEARL H., & ROTHMAN, ESTHER P. The Disturbed 
Child. New York Univer. Press, 1960. vii+204 p. $4.00. This book is written 
for the assistance of classroom teachers in the recognition and treatment of the dis- 
turbed child and is developed on the premise that teachers are in one of the best posi- 
tions to detect and ameliorate maladjustment in children. The first part of the book 
presents an exposition of the disturbed child including schizophrenia, brain damage, 
neuroses, sexual deviations, and psychopathic personality with much space devoted 
to a theoretical psychoanalytic interpretation of the disorders. Case material is used 
to augment the description of the disorders, but the descriptions tend not to be suffi- 
ciently classroom oriented as would be most useful to the teacher. Also, some of the 
descriptions of the disorders are so all inclusive that the teacher in the average class- 
room may see herself surrounded by pathology. The second part of the book places 
an emphasis on psychoeducational therapy with a “need-acceptance” approach to the 
disturbed child. The understanding of children’s personality through projective verbal 
expression is presented with the teacher encouraged to make up her own projective 
techniques. The use of creative arts including drawing, painting, singing, dancing, and 
clay modeling are elaborated in terms of their therapeutic implications. The teaching 
of academic subjects to disturbed children is discussed with very specific and helpful 
suggestions given to the teaching of reading. Spelling, writing, and arithmetic are 
discussed briefly. The final chapter of the book presents the transcript of an actual 
classroom session with disturbed children and utilizes some of the special techniques. 
In general, this book would seem most appropriate for the teacher who has some 
background in the area of personality theory and behavior pathology of children. 


Much of what is presented is appropriate only for the special classroom teacher, —A. 
J. Hafner. 


234. BRECKENRIDGE, MARIAN E., & VINCENT, E. LEE. Child Develop- 
ment. (4th Ed.) Saunders, 1960. xiii+648 p. $6.50. This book is essentially a text 
for students beginning specialized study in child development. It probably has greater 
scope and depth than most texts and should provide an adequate foundation regardless 
of the future profession of the student. Beginning with discussions of general principles 
of development, the influences of some specific forces, such as emotions, nutrition, 
physical growth, the home and other social groups, are presented. The pattern of 
growth through the school years is the main topic for the remainder of the book. 
While the patterns of physical growth, motor control, sense perception, memory, etc., 
are included, the primary emphasis seems to be on social and personality development. 
Each topic is related to practical observations of child behavior and to other aspects 
of development. The content of the discussions includes some of the most recent addi- 
tions to our scientific knowledge of human development. The effects of nuclear radia- 
tion on growth, the reactions to stress, and the neurological interpretations of the 
learning process are presented. Some of the traditional concepts in child development 
have been adjusted in the light of recent research. At the end of each chapter is a list 
of selected readings and of suggested experiences to vitalize class work. Some of 
these involve primarily the teacher while others are the responsibility of the student. 
The final chapter presents a summary of growth achievements by developmental 
stages. It concludes with two case studies of typical, normal children. In the back of 
the book are lists of films and filmstrips, appropriate for each chapter. The bibliography 
of 1406 references is an impressive one. Obviously, the authors studied the scientific 
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and academic fields contributing to knowledge of child development extensively in 
developing this revision which carries on the scholarly tradition and the practical 
approach to child development that was characteristic of the previous editions. —G. T. 
Kowitz. 


235. COLE, LUELLA (in association with Irma Nelson Hall). Psychology of 
Adolescence. (5th Ed.) Rinehart, 1959. xviii+-731 p. $7.00. This edition appears 
to make a real contribution to undergraduate instruction. The style is definitely an 
aid to comprehension for the undergraduate, and the treatment of a variety of topics 
gives it a comprehensive approach, Traditional topics are included and bonuses for 
the interested reader are provided by the inclusion of additional areas, not typically 
included in a textbook of adolescent psychology. An appendix which includes prob- 
lems and projects is an aid to the development of understanding. There are additional 
teacher aids available. A good distinction between puberty and adolescence introduces 
the book. The phenomenon that the adjustments which carry one through child life 
but not necessarily adolescence is interestingly portrayed. A comprehensive treatment 
of the objectives of adolescence is included. This could have easily been developed 
more extensively. The goals certainly present an interesting theme for understanding 
adolescence. There is an adequate presentation of the physical and physiological 
changes. The implications of growth and the importance of longitudinal measurement 
to portray growth in the most adequate fashion are carefully presented. A very inter- 
esting and comprehensive, at this level, picture of skeletal growth is included. Through- 
out the book one is impressed with the fact that a fifth edition, such as this, has 
permitted Cole to reflect mature scholarship in an area, while not losing the ability 
to communicate freely. One is permitted to see a number of the sides of adolescence 
through this approach. The presentation of mental growth and the importance of 
growth rate in studying intellectual development again gives evidence of a sophisti- 
cated approach. Causes‘for the variability of the IQ are included. In most sections 
case history material is used enough to clarify issues and not in indiscriminating 
fashion. The results and applications of research about the adolescent are included 
at appropriate points. An interesting chapter on the Development of Ego is one of the 
bonus chapters departing from the typical subject matter included. In the study of 
personality a variety of personality theories are included. However, in line with the 
concern of this text for adolescence, it would seem that the growing interest in Alfred 
Adler’s formulations about Social Interest would have been most appropriate. Adler 
is not included in any manner. There is a novel summary in table form of the dis- 
cussion on personality theory. The book closes with an attempt to make educational 
applications of the material we presently know about adolescence. A general critique 
would have to point to a very interesting development of the subject of the adolescent 
and his development. —D. Dinkmeyer. 


236. ESTVAN, FRANK J., & ESTVAN, ELIZABETH W. The Child’s World: 
His Social Perception. Putnam’s, 1959. xiii+302 p. $4.95. By far the greatest 
portion of this book is devoted to reporting and summarizing the results of a research 
study. The study involved presenting children with blocks of pictures portraying 
various rural-urban, social status, and adult-life situations. Children’s responses were 
scored for recognition, perceptual field, perceptual attitude, and values. Comparisons 
were made between the responses of boys and girls, rural and urban children, high 
and low IQ children, and children from the first and sixth grades. In the brief begin- 
ning and closing sections of the book an attempt is made to bring the results into 
contact with historical and contemporary thinking about perception. Results of the 
study, such as finding sixth graders ideationally superior to first graders and finding 
the resort preferred to the poor house, are less than exciting. The interpretations 
scattered throughout and brought together at the end of the book are on the common 
sense level and amount to no more than a verbalization of what most psychologists 
assume about perceptual learning. In addition to the dullness of the results and con- 
clusions, the book suffers major imperfections. The least of these are factual errors 
such as placing Wundt’s laboratory in America. More important defects arise from the 
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failure to take seriously the effects of age and variations in pictorial stimuli. Only 
two age groups were used, and no attempt was made to control for ambiguities and 
differences in emphasis in the pictures. The most important flaw, however, is that the 
authors presume to generalize about age, sex, IQ and rural urban differences in social 
perception on a basis of a total sample of 88 children! —D. Elkind. 


237. FARBER, BERNARD, JENNE, WILLIAM C., & TOIGO, ROMOLO. 
Family Crisis and the Decision to Institutionalize the Retarded Chiid. Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1960. 66 p. $2.00. (Res. Monogr. Council Except. Child., 
Series A, No. 1) This study was concerned with the nature of family crisis and 
factors which influence the willingness of parents to place their severely mentally 
retarded child in an institution. Both parents in 268 families in the Chicago metro- 
politan area with a retarded child living at home were interviewed. Parents’ willing- 
ness to institutionalize their retarded child was related to the following variables: (a) 
social-psychological variables—initial impact of the diagnosis of retardation upon 
the parents, current impact of the retarded child on the parents, and parents’ dissatis- 
faction with the behavior of their normal children; (b) social organization variables— 
first, within the family, present marital integration and an estimate of early marital 
integration (prior to the birth of the retarded child), second, external to the family, 
social status and religious affiliation of the parents; (c) demographic-ecological 
variables—number, age, and sex of family members. In general, results of the study 
emphasized the significance of status-maintenance norms and values, organization of 
the family, and the impact of the retarded child on his parents in the decision to 
institutionalize. It was suggested that all three types of variables (social-psychological, 
social-organizational, and demographic-ecological) must be examined in order to 
understand choice of strategy in families faced with the crises posed by the presence 
of a retarded child. —B. Farber. 


238. GALLAGHER, J. ROSWELL. Medical Care of the Adolescent. . Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1969. xii--369 p. $10.00. Adolescents, from the point of view of 
medical care, have found themselves in a no man’s land: too old for the pediatrician 
and not particularly wanted as a patient by the internist. But just as the pediatrician 
has been dealing with an age group, infants and children, so there is need for dealing 
with the illnesses of adolescents from an age-group viewpoint. Adolescents are neither 
children nor yet adulis. Although much lip service is given to the need to understand 
the person, this is imperative in dealing with the adolescent. His hopes, ambitions, 
fears, and worries are so much a part of him that they enter into all of his illness. This 
book is built on that premise. The first four chapters serve as a review of adolescent 
growth and development—social, mental, and physical. The next 21 chapters discuss 
illness and injury common in this age group with particular reference to the meaning 
of the illness or injury to the adolescent and how to deal with this. There are separate 
chapters on scholastic failure, specific language disability, the management of emo- 
tional problems, sex, homesickness, rebellion, anxiety, and delinquency, and a final 
chapter on mortality, morbidity, and accidents. True, most of these topics are treated 
in texts on medicine. The unique value of this book lies in its insistence that the 
adolescent must be understood in order to deal intelligently with his illness or injury. 
This volume can be recommended to all who deal with this age group. It will be of 
special value to school physicians and those caring for the adolescent age group in 
institutional settings. —H. C. Schumacher. 


239. GARDNER, ERNEST, GRAY, DONALD J., & O’RAHILLY, R. Anatomy: 
A Regional Study of Human Structure. Saunders, 1960. 999 p. $15.00. The 
human body is a complex structure, and, however much texts are contracted in adjust- 
ment to the reduced number of hours now devoted in our medical and dental schools 
to the study of human anatomy, such texts must still remain big books. The present 
volume is a valuable entry in the now highly competitive field of texts designed to 
serve the needs of the medical student. There are some 568 drawings and 64 radi- 
ographic plates. A specially valuable feature of the book is the attention given to the 
growth and development of the child and its organ systems, a feature too often omitted 
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from texts on human anatomy. The book is thoroughly up-to-date, as are the useful 
references, and may be thoroughly recommended to all in search of a text on the 
construction of the human body. —A. Montagu. 


240. GARNER, ANN M., & WENAR, CHARLES. The Mother-Child Interaction 
in Psychosomatic Disorders. Univer. of Illinois Press, 1959. x+290 p. $6.00. 
Whatever divergence of opinion there may exist regarding the interpretation of the 
phenomena of child development, there appears to be general assent to the proposition 
that the early period of life is basic in that abiding patterns of emotional and social 
functioning are laid down. The authors extend this concept to include certain aspects 
of biological functioning as well. In this volume they report on an extensive multitech- 
nic study of the origin of psychosomatic disorders. Central to the investigation is the 
hypothesis that “psychosomatic illnesses have their roots in a traumatic mother-child 
relationship during earliest infancy.” Corollary to that hypothesis is the inference that 
“mothers of psychosomatically ill children lack basic maternal warmth in their attitude 
toward infant care.” These mothers derive no personal satisfaction in caring for their 
babies and yet they had looked forward to birth with high expectations. Despite this 
volte-face in attitude, their emotional investment in the child is so great that they 
cannot resist giving abundantly of themselves but in a spirit that, being devoid of 
pleasure, can only result in mutual frustration and disturbance of the physiological 
processes that would ordinarily attain stabilization in a more mutually gratifying 
mother-child relationship. The children of these “unmotherly” mothers are expected 
to be mistrustful of affection since their early association of intimacy was with 
distress, while their physiological functioning remains unstable so that it is easily 
upset by emotional stress; a situation which accounts for a vulnerability to illnesses 
in which there is a high emotional component, e.g., asthma, colitis, and eczema among 
others. The observations were conducted by a multidisciplinary group drawn from 
the fields of psychology, pediatrics, psychiatry, social service, nursing, and education. 
Control groups of children with neurotic problems and with nonpsychosomatic ill- 
nesses add validity to the authors’ conclusions. The study has been conducted and 
reported with care, objectivity, and self-criticism. Substantially, the evidence presented 
seems to support the initial assumption that psychosomatic illness is a developmental 
disorder having its beginnings in the early postnatal period and arising from the 
biologically disturbing effects of the mother’s negative emotional response to her 
infant. Psychologists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, and social workers should find this 
book interesting and valuable. —J. H. Di Leo. 


241. GARRISON, KARL C. Growth and Development. (2nd Ed.) Longmans, 
Green, 1959. 559 p. $5.50. This is the second edition of the author’s text first 
published in 1952. With the exception of the rewriting of some sections within chap- 
ters, there is little change from the first edition. Both editions use research done in 
1930’s and the 1940’s. The present edition contains a few studies postdating 1952. This 
leaves something to be desired. The book is divided into three parts, the first dealing 
with the biological aspects of growth and development, including inheritance and 
prenatal development; the second dealing with the biosocial development of the child 
including physical, motor, emotional, mental, and social growth and development of 
the child; and the third dealing with the personality development of the child. In the 
second part the author uses the normative approach developed by Gesell and his 
associates. The third part treats of psychosocial considerations with particular emphasis 
on mental hygiene. Two final chapters treat of the transition from childhood to 
adolescence and from adolescence to maturity. Rather than organizing his material 
around a theoretical framework, the author draws his inferences from selected re- 
search. However, he fails to point out the many complexities in the studies of human 
behavior and the fact that other eminent authorities would disagree with conclusions 
based on some research. There is adequate scope in the comprehensive treatment of 
topics, particularly in the third part, but little depth. Throughout the book, the author 
stresses the idea that each child is to be assisted in his natural growth without force 
or deprivation. Despite its weaknesses, the book has sufficient merit to warrant its 
use by all those who are preparing to work with children. —S. M. Amatora. 
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242. .GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L., & TYLER, LEONA E. Developmental 
Psychology. (3rd Ed.) Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. xix+552 p. $6.00. This 
is the third edition of the late Florence L. Goodenough’s well known text, originally 
published in 1934. Although the basic organization and content is similar to the 1945 
edition, Tyler has introduced new integrating themes, revised and rearranged several 
sections, and brought references and recommended readings up to date. Develop- 
mental periods are more explicitly described as stages which demarcate the develop- 
mental tasks confronting the individual and the modes of adaptation available to 
him, Erikson’s and Piaget’s conceptions are frequently used to characterize these 
periods. Greater emphasis is given throughout to the development of social motives. 
As in previous editions, the whole span of human life is covered, and discussions of 
developmental processes are well grounded in the methods, facts, and principles of 
general psychology. The major sections are: Principles and Methods of Develop- 
mental Psychology, The Person’s Equipment for Living, The Principle Life Stages, 
Developmental Deviations, and Implications. This text presupposes little or no back- 
ground in psychology and is most appropriate for courses in general psychology 
approached from a developmental point of view. For the curriculum arranged to give 
more intensive separate courses in general, child, and adolescent psychology, this book 
will lack comprehensiveness in any single area. —W. Emmerich. 


243. HALL, VICTOR E., FUHRMAN, FREDERICK A., & GIESE, ARTHUR C. 
(Eds.) Annual Review of Physiology. Vol. 22. Palo Alto, Calif.: Annual Reviews, 
1960. 725 p. $7.00. Now in its 22nd year, the Annual Review continues to offer 
the specialist a ready source, albeit telegraphic, of selected recent developments in 
physiology. Ten years ago an innovation in the form of a prefatory chapter, philo- 
sophic, historic and autobiographic in nature, was introduced. This appears again, as 
an article by Franklin McLean, who has participated and observed the revolutionary 
changes in medicine and physiology in North America these past 50 years. This year 
the editors have included an article with a heretofore little employed tendency, namely 
mathematical formulation of physiological concepts. E. B. Reeve, T. H. Allen, and 
J. E. Roberts treat the subject of blood volume regulation “by specification of explicit 
models in which significant variables are formulated algebraically.” The editors express 
an interest in reader reaction to this type of article. The chapter on Physiological 
Aspects of Genetics by G. W. Beadle is outstanding in its organization and clarity 
and wholesome provocativeness. David M. Prescott writes well on Nuclear Function 
and Nuclear-Cytoplasmic Interactions. The general pattern of cryptic summation, 
however, persists. Yet considering the task, it is difficult to see other avenues—critical 
reviews are more selective but also very much more demanding on time, energy, and 
talent. When one considers that 20 pages of text review 183 papers, or 27 pages, 367 
papers, or even 17 pages, 258 papers, the heroic nature of the job is clear. This year’s 
review lacks a section on Growth (and none is planned for next year); no special 
attention is given to physiology of the newborn or child development. As useful as 
these Reviews are, it is this reviewer’s belief that the complete titles of the articles 
cited would be a significant added value. —M. C. Shelesnyak. 


244. ILLINGWORTH, R. S. The Development of the Infant and Young Child. 
Edinburgh & London: Livingstone, 1960. viii+318 p. $6.50. As stated in the 
preface, this book is designed primarily to acquaint pediatricians with child develop- 
ment information. The author, a former student of Gesell’s, emphasizes the tech- 
niques, methods, and the importance of a developmental assessment of infants. 
Perhaps as a rationale for the thesis of the book, Chapter II is devoted to summarizing 
the studies, pro and con, regarding the predictive value of developmental assessment. 
A number of explanations are offered to account for the low correlation between tests 
in infancy and subsequent scores, and the author concludes that infant developmental 
tests are of great value in showing a child’s developmental potential and in detecting 
mental retardation and neurological conditions. Prenatal and perinatal factors, pri- 
marily physiological in nature, which affect development are discussed. Considerable 
space is devoted to the relationship between mental development and physical defects 
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or diseascs. Since most of the latter occur fairly infrequently, this discussion would 
be of value mainly to pediatricians. Developmental norms are outlined in some detail. 
The author stresses the importance of history-taking in addition to obtaining informa- 
tion on the Gesell-type of developmental schedule which is described. A careful 
discussion of the examination of the infant is included; this should be an especially 
useful guide to the pediatrician as well as to the general practitioner. Chapters are 
devoted to the diagnosis of mental retardation, cerebral palsy, and mental superiority. 
The book concludes with a summary of the main pitfalls in developmental diagnosis, 
—G. R. Medinnus. 


245. JERSILD, ARTHUR T. Child Psychology. (Sth Ed.) Prentice-Hall, 1960. 
xxii+506 p. $7.25. As in the fourth edition, this fifth edition of Child Psychology 
presents a systematic exposition and treatment of the forces and the developments 
that contribute to and mold the child’s beliefs, ideas, and attitudes toward himself and 
his environment. The range of this comprehensive treatment extends from prenatal 
development to the period of early adolescence. The concept of “selfhood” is the 
essential theme proposed for the adequate comprehension of all phases of develop- 
mental psychology. In this regard, the objective as well as the subjective dimensions 
of the child’s life are extensively dealt with, and thus more consideration than in 
previous editions has been given to the onset of self-awareness and the significance 
of the individual’s perception of objects and currents both in himself and others. 
Particular attention is given to the parent-child relationship. Two new chapters on 
this subject have been added which provides more of a rounded discussion of the 
manifold ways in which family members mutually influence one another. In analyzing 
the roles of parents, peers, and other adults in the child’s environment and develop- 
ment, expanded consideration is given to the interaction between the child’s heredity 
and his environment. In this and other matters the author draws freely on research 
literature in child psychology and also makes cogent use of the theory and practices 
of psychoanalysis. Further, new or revised material is presented on the following 
topics: the meaning of childhood memories, genetics of self-development, thinking, the 
rational and irrational facets of the child’s views of himself, the “critical” phase, and 
the gifted child. —R. Ware. 


246. KEPHART, NEWELL C. The Siow Learner in the Classroom. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merriil, 1960. xi+292 p. $4.95. To the reader who is accus- 
tomed to think about the slow learner in terms of lack of intellectual ability, lack of 
motivation, negative attitude toward learning and emotional-social problems, this book 
will either come as a revelation or as a disappointment, since it pays little attention to 
these factors and discusses the problem of the slow learner in terms of the develop- 
ment of perceptual-motor abilities in the child from initial motor performance to the 
development of form perception and space structure. In a way the title of the book is a 
misnomer and might better have been: “The Development of Motor Perceptual Skills 
as the Basis for Learning and Suggestions for Remedial Work in These Areas.” The 
took is organized in three parts: Part I discusses, at times in great detail, and with 
emphasis on theory, motor perceptual development, the development of form percep- 
tion and space discrimination. The emphasis placed upon various basic perceptual and 
motor skills varies greatly; “clues to distance” receive a very extensive and elaborate 
discussion (pp. 98-110), while other skills (e.g., kinesthesis, auditory perception, figure- 
ground perception) are treated rather briefly. Part II discusses various interesting 
methods for the assessment of perceptual motor skills which can easily be admin- 
istered and might give some insight into the subject’s readiness for certain learning 
experiences. It is regrettable that the evaluation for each of these skills is only given 
in general, rather loosely defined descriptive terms without age expectations, numerical 
evaluations, objective scores, and the relation between specific perceptua) motor diffi- 
culties and corresponding learning difficulties obvious in the classroom. In Part III, 
entitled “Training Activities,” the author does make an attempt to relate specific 
perceptual motor difficulties to specific training activities and methods which may be 
used to strengthen weaknesses in these areas. This part of the book constitutes a rich 
and valuable source of practical suggestions for the development of basic perceptual 
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motor skills for those who work with slow learners. The book is interestingly written 
and uses a new and refreshing approach to learning difficulties, but treats only one 
specific aspect of the slow learner and places its emphasis on the slow learner in the 
lower elementary school grades only. —R. E. Muuss. 


247. KRETSCHMER, ERNST. Hysteria, Reflex, and Instinct. Philosophical 
Library, 1960. 162 p. $4.75. This book is an example of the recent interest in 
making classic sources available to American readers; it is a translation from the 
original German HYSTERIE, REFEX UND INSTINKT. The reader of this short 
work will have the feeling he has been “time-machined” back about 40 years in 
theoretical history and will find it a somewhat alien time. Kretschmer is noted among 
his German readers for a certain drollery of expression, and his choice of words will 
seem quite strange to those schooled in American psychology. Lumping together 
epileptoids, grumblers, and morally defective types as a class of persons inclined 
toward asthenic reactions or noting that the “born swindler” is very much inclined to 
hysterical reactions are unsettling conceptions, but most startling is the description of 
types of male hysterics as having “pale theatrical faces,” “misty eyes,” or “smooth 
hair carefully combed back.” Case illustrations are drawn from World War I, and 
there is throughout a heavy emphasis on the constitutional aspects of hysterical 
symptoms. As theoretical history, this book has merit, but it still requires some trans- 
lation into the English of modern psychology. One entry in the table of contents, for 
example, is entitled, “Multiple Irradiation and Cascade Effects Psychoreactively 
Forged between Drives and Vegetative and Metabolic Controls.” Despite these 
obstacles to easy comprehension, Kretschmer’s theoretical conception of the relation- 
ship of instinct to hysteria and panic reactions is interesting to contemplate and still 
has some currency in Europe. —E. B. McNeil. 


248. LAYCOCK, SAMUEL R. Mental Hygiene in the School. Toronto: Copp 
Clark, 1960. xiii+-177 p. $2.25. This book is written for the elementary and 
secondary school teacher who is unfamiliar with or wants to brush up on his under- 
standing of mental health concepts. The emphasis, particularly in the earlier chapters, 
is on positive mental health. The aim of this book is to “provide teachers with a 
relatively short and simply written handbook that would help them to understand the 
mental health opportunities and obligations that exist in school.” This the author has 
accomplished. The book covers a wide range of mental health issues and relates them 
directly to the educational process and school organization, such as pupil’s needs, 
behavior mechanisms, methods of obtaining information, the teacher’s needs, teacher- 
pupil relationship, classroom discipline, methods of teaching, individual differences, 
grouping, acceleration, student evaluation, etc. The book does not constitute a basically 
new outlook or produce basically new material, but effectively relates much of the 
present psychological knowledge concerning mental health to classroom practices and 
educational issues and makes this material meaningful for teachers. As a frame of 
reference for his discussion, the author defines positive mental health as feeling 
comfortable about yourself and about others and being able to meet the demands of 
life. The book is well written. It covers in a minimum of space a maximum of 
material, at times at the expense of depth. —R. E. Muuss. 


249. LEWIS, M. M. How Children Learn to Speak. Basic Books, 1959. 144 p. 
$3.00. In this small volume Lewis has attempted to popularize his “Infant Speech.” 
It is difficult to guess how interesting the lay reader will find this description of speech 
development during the first two years. Deviations from straight description are made 
in order to explain why certain sounds are made and to point out the importance and 
significance of the steps in development. No attempt is made to correlate speech 
development with other aspects of the infant’s development, and no material is used 
other than the author’s. The contents follow the sequence of speech development 
from the birth cry through the first vowel and consonant sounds, babbling, imitation, 
first words, and baby talk. During the first few months sounds uttered are expressions 
of comfort or discomfort. A significant step is reached when the infant responds to 
the sounds of others with sounds of his own. Following this step comes babbling, 
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which is important because it gives the child practice in hearing and “feeling” the 
sounds he makes. Next the child begins imitating, which is divided into three steps, 
rudimentary imitation, latency, and imitation of the actual forms of words. When he 
can make fairly well the sounds he hears others make, the sounds begin to acquire 
meanings. In the final stages in the acquisition of the mother tongue the child is both 
conservative and progressive; progressive in that his speaking skill improves and 
conservative in that each forward step is resisted. The lay worker who wishes to get a 
quick and summary look at the beginning of speech in the infant should find this book 
helpful. —L. Harrell. 


250. MACGREGOR, AGNES R. Pathology of Infancy and Childhood. Edinburgh 
& London: Livingstone, 1960. viii+631 p. $14.50. (Williams & Wilkins) This 
British publication is the second book to appear within a short period of time dealing 
with pathology of pediatric patients. Of the nine sections into which the subject matter 
is divided, developmental malformations receive the greatest page allotment, more 
than 20% of the book. The various anomalies are briefly described in 10 chapters 
each dealing with specific organ systems. A number of illustrations are included. 
Pathology of the fetal and neonatal periods also receive emphasis, descriptions being 
subdivided under the usual headings of placenta and its appendages, abortion and 
premature births, anoxia, hyaline membrane and atelectasis, hemorrhage, infections, 
and hemolytic disease of the fetus and newborn. The author, recognizing the impor- 
tance of neoplastic disease as a cause of death in children, also devotes considerable 
space to malignant and potentially malignant neoplasms. The other divisions of the 
book include, in order of numbers of page allotted: infective diseases; diseases of 
metabolism and nutrition; miscellaneous diseases; the rheumatic, “collagen” and 
allergic diseases; accidental injuries and poisonings; and diseases of the blood. Short 
appendices provide nates on necropsy in cases of perinatal death. Special modifications 
in technique are described for examination of the head, examination for various 
developmental anomalies, investigation of pneumothorax and examination of macer- 
ated fetuses. Several tables give normative data for weight and length of fetus in 
relation to age, organ weights in relation to body weight, mean lengths and heights 
of infants, preschool children, and school children (Edinburgh). This book reflects 
the pathologist’s experience in the British Isles. In view of the scope of the subject, 
the book is surprisingly compact and small in dimensions. The descriptive material 
is necessarily short and synoptic. References are limited in number. This lack of details 
will probably handicap the usefulness of this book to the pathologist for whom the 
book was primarily intended. —W. W. Sutow. 


251. MEILI-DWORETZKI, GERTRUD. Lust und Angst. (Pleasure and Anxiety.) 
Hans Huber, 1959. 112 p. sFr. 12,50. The book consists of the case study of two 
brothers: Hans, whose object relationship is predominantly pleasure oriented, and 
Max, who is three years and three months younger and whose object relationship is 
characterized by insecurity and anxiety. The subtitle “regulative moments in the 
personality development of two brothers” indicates that pleasure and anxiety serve as 
regulative and constant factors in their developmental history. The author believes 
that personality differences and character traits are to a far greater extent determined 
by hereditary factors than by experiences. The psychological constructs utilized are 
those of subject-object relationship (Meili), the pleasure-pain principle, the id-ego 
system (Freud), and assimilation and accommodation (Piaget). H and M are sons of a 
teacher. From infancy on they show personality differences that remain stable during 
the childhood years. Certain traits in one boy appear to be the very opposite from 
those of his brother. The studies are based on a diary kept by the mother, school 
records, art products, observations, and anecdotal records. The major theme, namely 
the subject-object relationship of both boys, is carried out in great detail. However, 
the reader does not obtain much information about parental attitudes and expectations, 
home atmosphere, family dynamics, basic developmental facts, and possible effects 
of birth sequence. The personalities of the two brothers might briefly be summarized 
in the following manner: H, the older boy is pyknic-athletic in body type. External 
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stimulations and new objects have a high positive valence. There is an integration 
between subject and object, he reacts with the whole organism; vision and movements, 
sensation and perception have no demarcation line, eidetic images are present. H 
shows trust in himself and in life in general; he is secure and without anxiety. There 
is a strong tendency for action and manipulation of objects. The object is adjusted to 
the subject, assimilation is dominating. The world is H’s source of pleasure. His 
reality orientation is weak, he is unconventional, has few ambitions and a low level of 
aspiration. He thinks globally, is emotional and concerned with the sensational and 
unusual. M, the younger brother, is leptosome in body type. Stimulations and objects 
are approached with reservation, new stimuli especially produce anxiety. There is a 
clear demarcation between subject and object, between vision and movements, sensa- 
tion and perception are separated functions. M is cautious and insecure in relation 
to his own potentials and anything not well known. Objects stimulate perceptual and 
mental manipulations. M adjusts cognitively to the objects, accommodation is domi- 
nating. The world is a task that has to be mastered. He thinks analytically, conven- 
tionally, objectively, and is concerned with reality, shows a strong ego development, 
ambitions and a high level of aspiration. —R. E. Muuss. 


252. PERRY, NATALIE. Teaching the Mentally Retarded Child. Columbia 
Univer. Press, 1960. xiii+282 p. $6.00. The author recognizes the significant 
increase in the development of classes for severely retarded children. Many of these 
classes are located in rural communities where no professional-educational consultants 
are available. This book attempts to help interested persons in the organization and 
development of training programs for the mentally retarded child. The book contains 
12 chapters, and at the end of each chapter is an excellent list of readings related to 
the content of the chapter. Chapter I considers home-school relationships focusing 
on the teacher’s role and parental participation in the school program. Chapter II 
introduces the reader to the trainable child and his teacher. Chapters III and IV 
consider physical development and teaching self-care skills. Chapters V, VI, and VII 
deal with creativity and self-expression; the importance of music and language to the 
trainable child as well as ways for guiding their development are clearly described. 
Chapters IX, X, and XI continue with a consideration of craft and work activities as 
well as useful group projects. Chapters VIII and XII consider perceptual training as 
an aid to the understanding of one’s environment and the role of the community in 
relation to the school. The appendix contains a personal data form which lay groups 
will find most helpful in obtaining information in a more systematized manner; sample 
day schedules for beginner, intermediate, and advanced groups; sample school parties 
for beginner, intermediate, and advanced groups; sample report forms for lunch or 
juice-time behavior, lunch clean-up, music class, etc.; selected educational materials; 
selected songs, games, and dances; and selected books for children. A bibliography, 
in addition to the related readings at the end of each chapter, concludes the book. 
This book certainly reflects the author’s knowledge, breadth of experience, under- 
standing, and affection for the trainable child and his family. It does not merely con- 
fine itself to what one should do but rather emphasizes how one can proceed including 
methods and materials. This is indeed a cookbook with savory recipes that can bring 
happiness and delight to many trainable children. The trained special educator, the 
teacher in training, as well as lay leaders will find understanding and suggestions 
which will make a difficult task less difficult and more rewarding. —A. M. Kaplan. 


253. RAY, WILLIAM S. An Introduction to Experimental Design, Macmillan, 
1960. x+254 p. $6.50. This is a good didactic book on experimental design. 
Primarily designed for a one-semester course for graduate students in psychology, it 
also would be of value to those in other areas. In effect, it is a demonstration of the 
meaning and use of analysis of variance and covariance. Statistical inference is con- 
sidered only in regard to tests of significance. No attention is given to estimation or 
nonparametric techniques. Most of the designs considered involve error variation 
arising from experimental manipulation. Random effects designs are considered beyond 
the level of difficulty of the book. Major topics include the concept of random varia- 
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tion, the formal structure of an experiment, and errors of the first and second kind. 
There is a development from the single variable experiment to more complex factorial 
designs. The need for precision in experimental design is stressed, and matching and 
adjusting (covariance analysis) methods for single and variable and factorial designs 
comprise a significant portion of the book. There is a particularly good chapter on 
assumptions underlying the use of these techniques. A chapter on specific comparisons 
in curve fitting is too brief to be really meaningful for the average reader, but may 
have the effect of informing him that such a thing exists. Algebraic proofs are 
developed for many of the major concepts. The book is tightly organized with each 
chapter meaningfully building upon the preceding one. Its terseness of presentation is 
welcome, but sometimes leaves one in doubt as to exact meaning. Frills and variations 
are omitted in favor of a direct development of basic principles and standard designs 
commonly occurring in actual practice. The net result is a text in which an interested 
reader can follow the logic of experimental design without being overwhelmed by 
detail and statistics. A course in elementary statistics is assumed, but it may still be 
difficult for those who are not attuned to the statistical way of thinking. The discussion 
often presupposes more knowledge than most students or persons working in child 
development have. However, when supplemented by selected additional reading or an 
instructor, this should not be a major objection. Those who are in search of a cook- 
book had better look elsewhere. As a text or as a refresher in the logic of experimental 
design, this should have considerable value. —J. Siller. 


254. READ, MARGARET. Children of Their Fathers. Yale Univer. Press, 1960. 
176 p. $4.75. The author rightfully disagrees with a statement from the Beecher 
Report on Education in Kenya that “we have to rely on the schools for the training 
of character” and has written a book about the Ngoni people of Southeastern Africa 
to substantiate her point of view. Margaret Read does not rely upon the work of her 
near namesake to approach the task, for there is scant use of psychological interpreta- 
tion in her analysis of Ngoni family life and childrearing activities. Rather, the author 
has leaned heavily on Linton’s thesis of group consciousness of cultural existence with 
some additional support from Whiting’s classification of systems of behavior. The 
values of Ngoni society, as discussed by Read, are perceived through the influence of 
Monica Wilson’s work with the Nyakusa. The author describes birth and its social 
consequences among the Ngoni, the family life of the young child, the village life of 
the older children, the learning of adult roles during the adolescent period, and, most 
important of all, the development of personality and character through the process of 
societal enforcement of its value system upon its children. The values emphasized 
by the Ngoni in childrearing are respect, self-control, generosity, and sympathy. Good 
speech is also prized. Children are taught these values through their day-to-day inter- 
personal relations. While physical punishment is used in abundance, a unique type 
of discipline is found in the Ngoni’s use of proverbs as a form of rebuke or commen- 
dation. A child sitting near the fireplace at the end of the day may hear an adult cite a 
proverb involving selfishness and wonder whether it is he for whom the proverb is 
intended. If he does recognize himself as the offender, he withdraws from the group 
in shame. As the author states in her introduction, the book is aimed prirnarily at 
young parents and teachers and has been written without technical jargon. Read makes 
a clear-cut case for the old but sound educational principle that valuable learning 
need not take place in the classroom. —I. Woronoff. 


255. ROSS, ALAN O. The Practice of Clinical Child Psychology. Grune & 
Stratton, 1959. x+275 p. $5.75. Reading this book is something like receiving a 
wedding invitation which simultaneously announces the birth of the first child. In this 
case, the groom is Clinical Psychology, the bride is Child Psychology (nee Child 
Development), and the child has been named Clinical Child Psychology. This mar- 
riage comes as a surprise to no one since the two fields have been going steady for 
some time. The author believes that combining the theories and observations of child 
psychology with the insights and techniques of clinical psychology has produced a 
distinct professional specialty which will develop with great vigor, and he has written an 
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excellent introduction to the new field. He starts by assuming that the reader will be 
familiar with the essence of both the parent disciplines and proceeds to give a sophisti- 
cated, thorough, and gratifyingly well written account of the problems and issues in 
the practice of clinical child psychology. This is not a book on “how to” do testing or 
treatment or research, but it is written with a degree of insight and maturity that will 
make it extremely valuable reading for psychometrists, social workers, teachers, and 
child development workers. In the first part of the book, the author describes, dis- 
cusses, and comments on the role of the clinical child psychologist, his training, the 
principal areas of his activity, and the nature and function of the clinic team. This is 
no dry recital of tedious details and statistics. It tends, rather, to be a refreshing 
commentary on the state of the field and its internal relationships. The discussion of 
the diagnostic, therapeutic, and research functions of clinical child psychologists is 
enhanced by the presentation of a detailed account of a child case, a case, by the way, 
that was NOT slickly and successfully concluded by the clinic. Part II of the book is 
devoted to the clinical child psychologist and his instruments. Intellectual and emo- 
tional aspects of personality are explored, and most of the prominent testing devices 
are assessed in terms of the current research literature which defines their assets and 
limitations. Each discussion contains an informal tracing of the history of the use 
and misuse of the device. The section on the theory of the use of a test battery is 
especially worthwhile reading for those who are tempted slavishly to follow a cook- 
book approach to the assessment of the whole child. A chapter dedicated to evaluating 
cerebral functioning is followed by the presentation of two cases of cerebral pathology, 
and this troublesome area is particularly well handled. 312 references are interpreted 
intelligently and meaningfully throughout the text. While all the readers may not 
agree with all of the author’s views about the preferred form that the adult field 
should assume, they will agree that they have been exposed to a lucid and informative 
account of the present state of the practice of clinical child psychology. The reader 
will be disappointed if he looks to this book for a theoretical integration of the content 
of clinical psychology and child psychology. He will find, instead, an essentially 
eclectic view of clinical psychology applied to children. A meaningful merging of the 
knowledge in the two fields has yet to be done, and the viability of this new field 
seems to depend directly on such an accomplishment. —E. B. McNeil. 


256. SARASON, SEYMOUR B. Psychological Problems in Mental Deficiency. 
(3rd Ed.) Harper, 1959. 678 p. $6.50. The third edition of this book is made up 
of two parts. The first comprises the entire second edition; the 373 pages of text 
remain unchanged. There are 13 chapters and a bibliography of 339 entries. Chapter 
headings include the following: Criteria of Mental Deficiency, Problems in Classifica- 
tion, Problems in the Diagnosis of Brain Injury, Problems in Test Interpretation, 
Garden-variety Mental Deficiency, Cultural Factors in the Etiology of Garden-variety 
Deficiency, Cerebral Palsy, Other Forms of Mental Deficiency, Projective Techniques, 
Psychotherapy, Interpretation of Mental Deficiency to Parents, The Problem of 
Institutionalization, and The Problem of Professional Training. Each chapter is highly 
readable and contains appropriate topical headings. Clinical case illustrations and 
appropriate research publications are presented in a concise and meaningful manner. 
Part 2 contains the entire monograph, “Psychological and cultural factors in mental 
subnormality,” first published as a Genetic Psychology Monograph in 1958 with 
Thomas Gladwin as the co-author. This monograph is essentially a review of the 
research literature dealing with mental retardation. It serves to bridge the gap between 
the publication of the second edition in 1953 and the publication of the monograph 
in 1958. The author recognizes the desirability of integrating the monograph with 
Part I; however, a time factor and oversatiation seemingly intervened. Part 2 contains 
the following chapter headings: Introduction, The Uneducated, Problem-solving 
Behavior in Non-test Situations, The Structure of Intellect, Heredity and Environment, 
Cultural Background Factors Affecting Test Performance, Intelligence and Culture, 
The Severely Defective Individual, The Higher Grades of Mental Defect, and Recom- 
mendations. A bibliography of 303 entries follows the text. The monograph considers 
topics which are absent from Part 1; psychosis and subnormality, infantile autism, 
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idiot savant, etc., are all discussed. This publication will certainly have wide appli- 
cability. The scope and content is appropriate for both undergraduate and graduate 
level courses. The chapters dealing with the interpretation of mental deficiency to 
parents will prove valuable to those engaged in this activity. The student, educator, 
the clinician, and particularly the research worker will find a fine review and summa- 
tion of our knowledge and practice in the area of mental deficiency. The authors do 
not consider their monograph to be a definitive work for they conclude that “the field 
must be kept alert to new ideas and developments.” They suggest that perhaps other 
workers will prepare another stocktaking report in the near future. —A. M. Kaplan. 


257. SARASON, SEYMOUR B., DAVIDSON, KENNETH S., LIGHTHALL, 
FREDERICK F., WAITE, RICHARD R., & RUEBUSH, BRITTON K. Anxiety in 
Elementary School Children. Wiley, 1960. viii+351 p. $7.75. |New and pre- 
viously published studies are integrated in this systematic presentation of a six-year 
investigation of anxiety in children. Anxiety is conceptualized in a psychoanalytic 
framework with attention focused on test anxiety. A test anxious child is defined as 
“one who has self-depreciatory attitudes, anticipates failure in the test situation in 
the sense that he will not meet the standards of performance of others or himself, 
and experiences the situation as unpleasant—an affective state which signifies con- 
flict between tendencies which are conscious as weil as between conscious and 
unconscious tendencies.” A review of the literature is presented with the Children’s 
Manifest Anxiety Scale being rather briefly dismissed. The authors developed the Test 
Anxiety Scale for Children (TASC) and the General Anxiety Scale for Children 
(GASC) with the scales’ names indicative of the type of anxiety purportedly measured. 
Only a cursory description is given of the scale derivations and the normative 
population of school children used. A high positive correlation was found between 
the TASC and GASC with girls scoring significantly higher on both scales than boys. 
A lie scale was included in the GASC and was found to have a high negative correla- 
tion with the GASC. Neither of the anxiety scales have any other built-in measure 
or control for response sets. In the validity studies, a low significant positive correla- 
tion was found between teacher ratings and the TASC. Low significant negative 
correlations between the TASC and IQ and achievement were found. Higher nega- 
tive correlations were found for the TASC and tasks of formal test-like structure 
than for tasks where this structure was minimized. In comparing English and U.S. 
school children, no differences were found on the GASC, but the English children 
scored significantly higher on the TASC than their U.S. counterparts. This difference 
was explained on the basis of greater pressures connected with student evaluations 
in England than in this country. More confidence could be placed in this finding if 
the normative group included representation of geographical samples outside of 
Connecticut. For the study of more specific relations between test anxiety and chil- 
dren’s behavior, 32 matched pairs of TASC defined high anxious (HA) and low 
anxious (LA) children were selected. LA children performed better than HA on 
various problem solving tasks except in situations where dependency and cautious- 
ness were supported. HA children outperformed LA children in these latter situations. 
Regarding personality factors, HA children displayed more concern with the adequacy 
of their body image while LA children were able to display more aggressive content 
in their thinking. The relation of parental attitudes to children’s anxiety was in- 
vestigated through parental interviews and ratings. LA children were rated more 
favorably than HA children by their fathers, but the mothers’ ratings did not differen- 
tiate them, and mothers of HA boys were found to be more defensive than mothers 
of LA boys. No relation was found between social class and anxiety level, but fathers 
of HA boys had fewer years of schooling and mothers of HA boys showed a greater 
incidence of working following the child’s birth. In an over-all measure of unfavorable 
environment and experiences derived from the mothers’ interview, the LA group 
received a significantly higher favorable score than the HA group. Sex differences in 
measured anxiety and in this anxiety’s relation to other behavior are explained on the 
basis of the fact that girls may find it more socially acceptable to admit to anxiety 
and the fact that the scales may tap areas of anxiety more pertinent to boys than girls. 
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The investigation’s implications for education are discussed in the book’s last chapter. 
The extent of generalization possible from this program of research which devotes 
major attention to relatively small and extreme groups is a question, but the authors 
have done something definitive about the elusive concept of anxiety. —A. J. Hafner. 


258. SEIDMAN, JEROME M. The Adolescent: A Book of Readings. (Rev. Ed.) 
Holt, 1960. 870 p. $6.50. Here is a book of readings that will be useful, not only 
in courses of adolescence, but in all courses that are concerned with development. 
The author states that the book may be used as a supplement to a text or as a text. 
The 72 readings include 57 original articles from the fields of psychology, education, 
sociology, political science, and medicine, excerpts from books, and one case study. 
Theoretical as well as research articles are included that represent a broad coverage 
of the field rather than a particular point of view. The new edition is indeed new, for 
37 of the 72 articles are different from those included in the first edition, and all but 
five of these new articles were published subsequent to 1955. As in the first, the 
second edition is divided into six parts. These are: Adolescence: A Period of Transi- 
tion; Growth and Development; The Adolescent and His Peers; Multiple Group 


Membership; Interests, Attitudes, Ideals; Understanding and Helping the Adolescent. 
—L. Harrell. 


259. SOLLEY, CHARLES M., & MURPHY, GARDNER. Development of the 
Perceptual World. Basic Books, 1960. xiv+353 p. $6.50. This book contains 
an impressive and scholarly collection of experimental literature on perception. The 
material is organized from the authors’ explicit point of view and is interpreted by 
a number of educated “guesses.” Several features make the book unusual. One of these 
is the attempt to bring sensory learning and autonomic experience within the range of 
perceptual theorizing. Other uncommon features are the brief section on Soviet 
psychology and the chapter on “Consciousness and Conscious Meaning in Perception.” 
Acknowledged by the authors, however, is the omission of much that is relevant to 
perception in the work of Freud and Piaget. Even with this omission, the book will 
be useful as supplementary reading for a variety of courses and as a source book for 
researchers in perception. Unhappily, its usefulness will be limited, for despite an 
easygoing style and an acceptable Fleish Count, its readability is at a surprisingly 
low level. For one thing, the authors had no definite reader in mind, and the writing 
shifts exasperatingly from the tone of a sophisticated journal to that of an elementary 
textbook. Secondly, the authors have attempted to present simultaneously both a 
literature survey and a “point of view” regarding perception. As a consequence, both 
presentations suffer. Presentation of the “point of view” suffers from being diluted 
into many chapters and from being dragged in where it seems to have little relevance. 
Presentation of the literature survey suffers from too much editorializing of the “we 
agree” and “we disagree” variety. Although the title of the book contains the term, 
“development,” only two chapters deal at length with age changes in perception. By 
far the greatest part of the book is given over to what should legitimately have been 
its title, namely, perceptual learning. —D. Elkind. 


260. STOWENS, DANIEL. Pediatric Pathology. Williams & Wilkins, 1959. 
xiii+676 p. $20.00. This is the first definitive book published on the subject. 
Stowens has organized under one cover the information that generally must be dug 
up piecemeal from journal articles and specialty textbooks. In addition to his own 
specialized experience in the field, the author, as Registrar for the American Registry 
of Pediatric Pathology at the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, has had direct 
access to a wealth of pathology material, the extent of which is indicated by the 
tabular classifications listed in the appendix. In the first 6 of the 35 chapters that 
comprise the book, general developmental aspects are discussed. Useful but statistically 
condensed tables of standards for measurements of the body, body segments and 
organs in the fetus, newborn, and children are presented. An interesting chapter on 
congenital malformations deals briefly with different facets of clinical and experi- 
mental teratogenesis rather than with morphology and histology of anomalies. In the 
next 13 chapters of the book, systematic studies of the diseases on the basis of 
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etiology are undertaken. Included among these chapters are those concerned with 
inborn errors of metabolism, nutrition, hypersensitivity, sudden death, poisons, tumors, 
and protozoal and microbial agents. In the last half of the book are presented dis- 
cussions of diseases as they involve specific organ systems. Numerous references to 
the literature, conveniently grouped under subject headings, are provided at the end 
of each chapter. This bibliographic material, which apparently was selected to 
include both historically and currently important publications (through 1957 and 
into 1958), would be of even more practical value if direct references to specific 
authors had been included with greater frequency in the text. Also, the identification 
of key articles would have been facilitated by the inclusion of the titles of the articles 
in the bibliography as was done only in the chapter on congenital malformations. An 
effort has been made to emphasize aspects of pathology that have pediatric signifi- 
cance, The author in his discussions has freely and purposefully included hypotheses, 
new terms, altered classifications, and unanswered questions. It is possible, however, 
that to the pathologist many sections of the book may prove somewhat too general 
or too succinct. On the other hand, there is presented concisely a vast amount of 
background, pediatric clinical data that undoubtedly will prove valuable to the 
pathologist in the interpretation of disease states in children. For the clinician and 
particularly for the pediatrician here is a book that with important timeliness fills a 
long existing need hitherto only partially met by Potter’s treatise on the pathology of 
the fetus and newborn. —W. W. Sutow. 


261. SUMPTION, MERLE R., & LUECKING, EVELYN M. Education of the 
Gifted. Ronald, 1960. vii+499 p. $6.50. This volume, designed for teachers in 
service as well as for students who are preparing to teach, attempts to present objec- 
tively the information presently available as to the advantages and disadvantages of 
the various kinds of educational programs and practices in educating the gifted. It 
points out the need for and the uses of various types of educational facilities and 
materials designed to foster the optimum development of gifted children. The topics 
dealt with include: The Nature of Giftedness, A Historical Review, Identification of 
the Gifted Child, Research on the Gifted, Guidance of the Gifted, Administration 
of Education of the Gifted, Present Organization and Practice, Teachers of the Gifted, 
The Role of the Community, The Pre-School Program, The Secondary School Pro- 


gram, and the College Program. The above topics are each dealt with as a complete | 


unit. This makes it very convenient for the. reader who wants to study a particular 
topic. However, this practice has involved repeating one, two, or more times informa- 
tion that has already been given. As a result, the reader who is going through the 


entire book must skip a good deal of material already dealt with. The book is [| 


sound and thorough and should be of great value to all teachers since all must 
necessarily deal with gifted children to some degree. —S. R. Laycock. 





262. TRASLER, GORDON. In Place of Parents. Humanities Press, 1960. | 


viii+248 p. $5.00. This book will be of particular interest to persons engaged in 


the varied activities related to placement of children into boarding and adoptive | 


homes: social workers, psychologists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, and students. Al- 


though the study was conducted in Britain, the problems that beset substitute parents [ 


and children in need of parents are identical to those encountered in the United 
States. The investigation has sought to isolate, so far as possible, the factors that 
determine successful and unsuccessful child placements. From the more practical 


standpoint, the author indicates techniques aimed at minimizing the risks of serious | 
emotional trauma to all concerned. These practical considerations are arrived at | 


after a careful investigation and study of the facts and of the dynamisms that are set 


in motion when a child is separated from his own parents and placed into another | 


home. An effort is made to sympathetically experience the feelings of the child as he 
is separated from parent figures. This separation, tremendous in its significance, 
hazards, and potentialities, tends to undermine the child’s confidence in adults and 
may have abiding repercussions on the child’s attitude toward persons and towards 
life in general. The investigation adds additional support to the generally held 
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opinion of those experienced in child care and welfare that the mother-child relation- 
ship is vitally important and necessary to his personality integration during the early 
years of a child’s life and that even the best-equipped and best-staffed institutions, 
essential as they are to the community, cannot provide a satisfying mother-child 
relationship. The study explores not only the needs of the child but also those of the 
foster parents and the real parents, too, if they are still in the picture. The role of the 
caseworker is analyzed to show how this key member of an agency staff can lend 
support and reassurance to the foster parents who often experience feelings of jealousy 
and hostility towards the real parents; how it is necessary to clarify the foster mother’s 
role so that she will not create resentment in the child by attempting to usurp the 
role of his natural mother. The investigation lends statistical support to many con- 
cepts that are already well known and widely accepted, viz., that placements of very 
young children tend to be more successful; that the presence of an own child of 
about the same age as the foster child accounts for many unsuccessful placements; 
that older boarding parents, who have experienced satisfaction in rearing their own 
children now grown, tend to be successful foster parents. Because of the great hazard 
to the child’s social development, considerable attention is devoted to terminatic. of 
placement. This experience, to the child who has previously suffered a separation 
from his own parents, must take on the dimensions of a second abandonment or 
rejection. The author advises careful planning of the child’s removal and transfer to a 
new home: he considers an abrupt and complete break to be dangerous. Of especial 
interest to caseworkers in these days when there is a tendency to keep retarded 
children out of institutions, is the chapter dealing with the placement of backward 
children. Social work teachers and supervisors will find good didactic material in a 
series of casework studies that enrich this worthwhile book. —J. H. Di Leo. 


263. VILLEE, CLAUDE A. (Ed.) The Placenta and Fetal Membranes. Wiliiams 
& Wilkins, 1960. x+404 p. $10.00. This remarkable publication explores com- 
prehensively the subject of placentology. In the first section of the book, eigh: re- 
views, written by authorities, bring into focus the current knowledge and status of 
research in the field. The titles of the papers indicate the scope of the approach and 
the contents of each review impress the reader by the completeness of the discussion. 
The subjects covered include: comparative aspects of the hormonal functions by 
Amoroso; histophysical considerations by Dempsey; placental circulation by Ramsey; 
placenta as the fetal lung by Barron; transmission of antibodies from mother to fetus 
by Brambell and Hemmings; placental function and fetal nutrition by Dancis; bio- 
chemical aspects by Villee; and pathological aspects by Hertig. The second section 
of the book presents the proceedings of the conference on placenta and fetal mem- 
branes sponsored by the Association for Aid of Crippled Children in November, 
1958, at Princeton, N.J. These proceedings have been edited by Villee. The pertinent 
points of specific presentations and comments by the participants are blended into a 
very readable perspective. The third section of the book (some 116 pages) presents a 
worldwide bibliography of significant articles in the field published between 1946 and 
1958. These items are classified by subject, and each reference is supplemented by a 
succinct one- or two-sentence condensation of the pertinent findings. In the fourth 
and final portion of the book are listed 81 American and 20 foreign current investiga- 
tions related to placentology. The investigators are identified, and the problem under 
study is indicated. —W. W. Sutow. 


264. WATTERSON, RAY L. (Ed.) Endocrines in Development. Univer. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959. 142 p. $4.00. This volume is one of 10 in which the proceedings 
of a series of symposia on Developmental Biology, held in 1956 under the auspices 
of the National Research Council, are reported. There were 14 participants at this 
symposium and the gist of their discussions is given in reported speech, making clear 
and condensed reading. The ontogeny of thyroid, adrenals, gonads, and parathyroids 
is discussed, together with the synergistic action of hormones, the integration of 
hormones during the fetal period, and the mode of action of hormones. There are 
some 250 references, and many accounts of unpublished work. Amongst the latter 
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are Gaillard’s report that fetal rat adrenal growth in vitro needs ACTH for develop- 
ment of the spongiocytes of the normal fasciculata, and this can be obtained from 
cultures of anterior pituitary but only if the pituitary is grown in the presence of 
hypothalamic tissue, though not in actual contact with it. Tonutti presents a diagram 
of the time sequence of development of the endocrine organs in the human embryo. 
Willier outlines the critical period in embryogenesis for the development of male 
characters; in the rabbit removal of the fetal testis on day 20 is followed by total 
lack of male development. Castration on day 21 or 22 results in serious deficiencies, 
but on day 23 only slight undersizing of the genitalia. The substance causing the 
development of male characters probably comes from the fetal interstitial cells and is 
exceedingly similar to testosterone. Inequality of development as a cause or accom- 
paniment of bilateral asymmetry in certain organs is discussed; Gaillard gives data 
showing that cultures made from the right ovarian cortex of a 3% month old human 
fetus degenerate and soon die. But cultures from the left ovarian cortex and especially 
from its caudal pole develop oogonia and oocytes. Similiar results occur in cultures 
from 4, 5, or 6 month fetuses. The book ends with a prolonged though necessarily 
inclusive discussion on possible modes of action of hormones on cells. —J. M. Tanner. 
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